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International Model C-1 Truck with all-steel pick-up body 66 in. long, 
47's in. wide. This truck is also available with canopy-top express, 
station-wagon, and panel bodies. The complete International Truck line 


ranges from }4-ton to 7):-ton capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
New Truck 


Yee new Half-Ton International, the Six-Cylin- 
der Model C-1, is a truck of serviceable distinc- 
tion and beauty, combining new qualities of utility, 
comfort, performance, and economy. You will find 
it an outstanding value in the low-price field. 

The new Half-Ton International is a fast and 
sturdy unit that is all truck, with chassis and engine 
built for truck performance, like every International, 
and styled as you see it above. See and drive this lat- 
est product of International engineering, now on 


view at International Branch and Dealer showrooms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


(inconroratTeD) 


Half-Ton Model C-1 —Brief Specifications 


Rated Capacity: '4-ton. 
Wheelbases: 113 inches and 
135 inches. 
Engine: 6-cylinder, L-head 
type; bore,3% inches; stroke, 
4\s inches. Maximum brake 
. p., 78.5. Counterbalanced 
crankshaft. Removable-shell, 
precision-type main and con- 
necting-rod bearings. Ex- 
haust-valve seat inserts. Pres- 
sure lubrication. Down-draft 
carburetion. Air cleaner. 
Clutch: 9-inch single-plate, 
with vibration damper. 
Transmission: 3 speeds for- 
ward and | reverse. 
Universal Joints: All-metal, 
roller-bearing type. 


Rear Arle: Spiral-bevel. 
Chrome - molybdenum steel 
shafts. 

Steering Gear: Irreversible 
cam-and-lever typ 

Brakes: 4-wheel, mechanical, 
equal-action cam ,2-shoe type 

Chaasis Lubrication: Hydrau- 
lic-type. 

Springs: Semi-elliptic. All 
leaves of silico - manganese 
steel. 


Tires: 5.25-18 (standard). 
Standard Equipment include 
spare wire w heel, f i 

tire carrier, front ar 
fenders, full-length runn! 
boards. Airplane-type instru- 
ment panel. 
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Publie Works and Housing Needs 


ten-Billion-Dollar Public 
orks Proposal Supported 

S this issue of THe American City 
A goes to press, hearings are under 

.y in Washington before the Senate 

Committee on Education and Labor on 

$10.000.000.000 public works bill 
introduced last month by Senator La- 
Follette. 

The bill provides that not less than 
$5.855.000.000 of the total shall be ex- 
pended on non-Federal projects, exclu- 
sive of those included in the following 
specific allotments: 

Not less than $2.025.000,000 for high- 
way construction and related projects 
(“of which not less than $1,250,000,000 
shall be allocated for the elimination of 
hazards to highway traffic’); not less 
than $1,500.000,000 for new building 
construction; not less than $20,000,000 
for coast and geodetic and geological 
surveys; and not less than $600,000,000 
for the relief of unemployment. 

The bill would extend the provisions 
of the relief act two additional years and 
of the recovery act for one additional 
year. It would repeal the provision of 
the recovery act which restricts grants 
for non-Federal projects to 30 per cent 
of the cost of labor and materials. It 
would also authorize the Emergency 
Housing Corporation “to proceed with 
the acquisition of property, by eminent 
domain or otherwise, and the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, alteration, or re- 
pair of low-cost housing and slum clear- 
ance projects.” 

At the first of the hearings on this 
ten-billion-dollar bill, Willard Chevalier, 
Publishing Director, Engineering News- 
Record, urged speedy continuation of 
PWA allotments, declaring that “bold- 
ness in disbursing PWA funds is the 
essence of economy.” He also stated: 
“We must continue to prime the pump 
until it catches hold, and we cannot 
prime it with an eye-dropper.” 

T. Semmes Walmsley, Mayor of New 
Orleans, representing the United States 
Conference of Mayors, advocated the 
concentration of allotments to municipal 
projects, stating: “It is essential that 
provision be made for financing munici- 
palities so that it will be possible for 
them to do all they want to on public 
works programs.” 


What Has Happened with the 
$3,300,000,000 PWA Fund 
ITH the entire $3,300,000,000 pub- 
lic works fund obligated. by allot- 
ments most of which has been covered 
by contracts, Public Works Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes announces that 
ene billion dollars has been actually 


expended. with the cash going into every 
state. The statement, released for pub- 
lication on April 29, says in part: 

“Expenditures have been accelerating 
in recent weeks, and statistical studies 
indicate that total expenditures during 
1934. the Federal non-Federal 
projects which received allotments total- 
ing approximately two-thirds of the en 
tire fund will range between $1.200.000.- 
000 and $1,380,000,000. The 
rate of expenditure these 
eral and non-Federal 
pected to be attained early in. the sum- 
mer under the PWA policy of securing 
the greatest 
justified public works 
rather than using the 
simple vehicle for quick distribution of 
money. 


on and 


highest 
Fed- 


under 
allotments is 


possible employment on 


from its funds 


program as a 


“The heavy PWA program of great 
projects requiring many months to 
build in safe, economical manner will 
carry expenditures over so that upward 
of half a billion dollars will go out in 
1935 and over a hundred million dol- 
lars probably will lap over into 1936, 
according to engineers’ estimates. 

“Included in the total expenditures to 
date are the parts which have actually 
been spent of the PWA funds under 
statutory, executive and special albot- 
ments, totaling $1,125,000,000, embrac- 
ing allotments to the Emergency Con- 
servation fund of $323,000,000:; to the 
Civil Works Administration of $400.000.- 
000; to the Farm Credit Administration 
of $100,000,000 ; 
ley Authority and others. 

“On the 15,574 Federal and non-Fed- 
eral PWA projects approved to date, 
construction contracts have 
awarded or 
of a 


to the Tennessee Val- 


been 
work started by force ac- 
value of $1,200,000.000 in 
addition to the $150,000,000 worth of 
construction contracts which are 
advertised for award, according to lat- 
est records.” 


count 


now 


American Cities Face 
Serious Housing Shortage 

N April 10 the Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce began re- 
leasing preliminary statistics from the 
Government Real Property Inventory. 
In this nation-wide survey than 
60 cities have been canvassed by door- 
to-door enumerators seeking information 
on the physical condition of residential 
structures, the use of sanitary facilities 
and heating appliances, the extent of 
crowding, the percentage of vacancy, 
and other conditions. The Inventory was 
inaugurated as a unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, under 
the direction of D. E. Casey, and 


more 


financed by the Civil Works Adminis 
tration. 
At a 

Ark... on 
Hardware 
Hardware Jobbers’ 
Thorp. Director of 
Foreign and Domestic ¢ 


marizing the returns from ten Cities, 


Hot 
the 
and 


joint’ meeting in 
April 23. of 
Manufacturers’ 


Springs, 
American 
Southern 


Willard 


Bureau of 


\ssociations 
the 
ommerce, sum 
pr 
dicted a serious housing shortage in the 
United States in the near future. As 
reported in The New York Times, Dr. 
Thorp declared that in cities 4 
per cent of the dwellings were reported 
in”; 20 per 
needing structural repairs: 36 needing 


those 


as “unfit to live cent as 
cent in 


which 


minor repairs, and only 40 per 


good condition. In every city for 
reports have been completed. he stated, 
at least two out of every five dweliings 
offer the opportunity for definite repairs 
and he the 
result as indicating “a and 
a great market.” 

Slightly more than half of the dwell- 
ings, he said, have both hot and cold 
running water; 14.1 per have no 
running water at all; 24.3 per cent of 
all dwellings surveyed have no private 
toilet and 34.8 per are without 
tub or shower. Approximately one-half 
of the dwellings have neither gas 
electric cooking. 


pointed to 
great 


or renovating, 
need 


cent 


cent 


Social and Economic 
Cost of Slums 
HE recently 


ropolitan 


Met- 


issued 


created Cleveland 
Authority 

last month, in pamphlet form, “An An- 
alysis of a Slum Area in Cleveland.” con- 
ducted 
Whipple Green, 
Health Council. 

Although housing than 2.5 
cent of the population and covering only 
0.73 per cent of the land area, this sec- 
tion is credited—or discredited—with 2] 
per cent of the 998 murders committed 
during the last twelve vears in Cleve- 
land; with 7 per cent of the 6.614 boys 
brought into the Juvenile Court during 
1928-1931; and with 12.5 per cent of 
the 3,127 deaths from tuberculosis dur- 
ing the same four years. 

Municipal expenditures for 1932 were 
analyzed for the whole city and for the 
section. In all cases where the city could 
not escape the extra costs which a slum 
area involves, the section imposed dis- 
proportionate expenses on the munici- 
pality; but it is significant of the neg- 
lect which makes blighted areas more 
blighted that the section received less 
than its proper percentage of municipal 
expenditures on such services as street 
cleaning, street lighting and playgrounds. 


Housing 


under supervision of Howard 


Secretary. Cleveland 


less pe r 


WEARS 
the 


POMONA 


Specializing continuously in 
the manufacture of water-lift- 
ing machinery for 32 years, 
the Pomona organization has 
developed a most noteworthy 
product. Pomona Turbine 
Pumps have won international 
acceptance and have proven 
their dependability through- 
out this ae period of time. 
Pomona pioneered water lu- 
brication. Their product is the 
only one embodying revolva- 
ble bearings which assure cor- 
rect water lubrication and 
longest bearing life. The 
rugged construction and sim- 
plicity of the Pomona makes it 
adaptable to practically every 
pumping condition. Capacity 
from 15 to 7,000 gallons per 
minute and for wells as small 
as 4" inside diameter. Drain- 
age pumps — up to 30,000 
g-p.m. 


Pomona engineers and distrib- 
utors are located in all prin- 
cipal cities to offer experi- 
enced counsel and to super- 
vise installation of the product. 


Request Catalog. 


POMONA 


Water- Lubricated Twrhine 


POMONA PUMP COMPANY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
206 E. Commercial St., Pomona, Calif. 


LISTEN! 


Should your auto speedometer start to run 
noisely, you would hurry to repair the de- 
fect, for noise in such a precision machine 
indicates high friction and wear that must 
be corrected. 


Noise in a precision instrument like a water 
meter should not be tolerated, either. It 
is annoying to users of the water and is fre- 
quently accompanied by loss of accuracy 
in the meter. 


But listen to a Niagara or American Meter! 
Quietly, smoothly these noiseless meters 
record the gallons, with the effortless ease 
and precision accuracy that you associate 
with the finest machinery. All their life- 
time they stay quiet. These are true pre- 
cision instruments—none finer of their kind 
—yet so extra simple 
that the cost is kept at 
a proper figure. 


Just write us today, "'| 
want to listen to a sam- 
The noiseless rein- 
ferced measuring pis- 
ton. It is extra thick 


to insure extra ac- 
curacy. 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


2902 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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Water Supply and Purification 


Severe Winter Gives Prom- 
inence to Welding Generators 
as Pipe-Thawing Equipment 
TO HE unusual severity of the past 
winter, with its record snows and ice 
and sub-zero temperatures, has placed 
the electrical thawing of frozen pipes in 
the limelight, and are-welding generators 
have been particularly useful for this ser- 
vice. Although the practice of heating 
frozen pipes by passing an electric cur- 
rent through them is not new, it has 
taken a season when frozen water lines 
formed the rule and not the exception to 
bring the advantages of this thawing 
method into prominence. Such advan- 
tages are particularly apparent when the 
frozen pipes are underground or other- 
wise inaccessible. 

Arc-welding generators, because of their 
special electrical characteristics, accord- 
ing to General Electric engineers, are 
extremely well suited to the work. High 
currents are required at relatively low 
voltage, and load resistance (the re- 
sistance of the length of pipe in the cir- 
cuit) varies widely from job to job. 

The process itself is simple: The leads 
from the generator are connected to the 
pipe or piping system so as to include 
the frozen section in the electric circuit. 
The heavy current warms the pipe and 
shortly melts the ice. The current re- 
quired and the time necessary to effect 
thawing depend on the size and length 
of the pipe. For instance, it has been 
the experience of some users that 250 
amperes will thaw a %4-inch pipe 300 
feet long in from 3 to 10 minutes, and 
again that a 3-inch pipe 100 feet long 
will take nearly an hour with the cur- 
rent in the neighborhood of 500 am- 
peres. Voltages involved vary widely, 
usually between 10 and 50 volts being 
required. It is therefore readily under- 
stood why a welding generator, whose 
output voltage can be varied over a con- 
siderable range for several different cur- 
rent values, is so well adapted to thaw- 
ing. 


A GENERAL 


ELECTRIC ARC-WELDING GENERATOR USED 


To obtain portability and mobility, a 
welding generator for pipe thawing is 
ordinarily mounted on a motor-truck. A 
gas engine is the normal driving unit, 


and the two machines can be either 
belted together or direct coupled. Many 
welding companies owning _ truck- 


mounted welding generators have been 
able to render valuable emergency pipe- 
thawing service to municipal water de- 
partments. 


Herkimer, N. Y. 


W ith 100 per cent metering since 
1919, Herkimer has been able to 
maintain a constant average daily per 
capita consumption of 75 gallons, with 
a steady increase in population from 
7,000 in 1900 to 11.400 in 1925, and a 
decrease to 10,500 in 1932.— C. LELAND 
Woop, Superintendent, Water Depart- 
ment. 


Watertown, N. Y. 
ATERTOWN, which jumped from 


14 per cent of its domestic services 
metered in 1920 to 100 per cent in 1930, 
has shown a steady reduction in the per 
capita consumption and has been able 
to show a definite reduction in operating 
costs of the water works. In 1920 the 
population was 31,285. With 14 per cent 
of the domestic services and 100 per cent 
of the industrial services metered, the 
per capita consumption was 190 gallons 
daily. In 1930 the population had in- 
creased to 32,188 and all services were 
metered. This resulted in a reduction 
of the average daily per capita consump- 
tion to 127 gallons, which was still fur- 
ther reduced to 101 gallons in 1932, with 
100 per cent metering and a population 
of 31,930. In 1926, when the services 
were 72 per cent metered, the revenue 
was $130,907.33. The pumpage was 
1,553,348.750 gallons and the operating 
costs $36,002.96. In 1931, when the 
services were 100 per cent metered, the 
revenue had dropped to $125,030.78, the 
pumpage had dropped to 1,306,001,000. 


FOR 


THAWING FROZEN WATER PIPES 


and the operating costs had dropped to 
$29,865.23, resulting in a net saving of 
5 per cent.-H. J. Hatey, Superintend- 
ent, Water Department. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
QE hundred per cent metering in 
( 


yastonia has resulted in a 60 per 
cent increase in revenue and has made it 
possible for the city to use a filter plant 
and equipment of just one-half the size 
that would have been required if there 
were no meters. In 1900 the population 
of Gastonia was 7,000 and only 10 per 
cent of the domestic services and 5 per 
cent of the industrial services were 
metered. No record was kept of the 
consumption. In 1910, when the popu- 
lation was 10,525 and all services were 
metered, a condition which has been 
maintained continuously since that time, 
the consumption was 290 gallons per 
capita daily. In 1920 the population 
was 15,125, and the consumption was 
125 gallons per capita daily. This was 
reduced to 100 gallons per capita daily 
in 1930, when the population was 22.000. 
The population dropped to 17,094 in 
1932 and there was a slight increase of 
5 gallons in the per capita daily con- 
sumption.—C. E. Ruyne, Superintendent, 
Water Department. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


({OMPLETE metering in Kenosha has 

been responsible for a saving of 
from 20 to 25 per cent in the operation 
of the Water Department, although be- 
cause of the complexity of its activities 
it is difficult to substantiate this claim 
with definite figures. In 1900, when Ken- 
osha had a population of 11,606, only 
3.6 of all the services in the city were 
metered and the daily consumption was 
133 gallons per capita. By 1910 the 
population had increased to 21.371 and 
the consumption to 146 gallons per 
capita daily, with 62 per cent of the 
domestic services and 82 per cent of the 
industrial services metered. In 1920 the 
population had again nearly doubled, to 
40,472, but in this decade again universal 
metering had been put in force and the 
consumption had been cut to 133 gallons 
per capita daily. This was still further 
reduced to 103 gallons per capita daily 
with universal metering in 1930, when 
the population was 50,262.—P. J. Hurr- 
GEN, Director of Public Works. 


Water Rates—See Page 65 
Beginning in this issue we are publish 


Water-Meter 
Hydrant Rentals, 


ing complete 
Rates, Service Charges, 
Sprinkler 


nent to water rates 


statements of 


Charges and other data perti 
This is in response 
to a very definite demand on the part 
of water officials from all over the United 


States. 
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The Midland Bus Came Through on Time 


‘ 
HOW ‘INCOR’ SAVES ‘2 % 
* MILES OF ONE WAY TRAFFIC 
WITH ORDINARY WITH INCOR’ 
PORTLAND CEMENT 24 HOUR CEMENT 
Yj 
Y 
Y “Wy 
t A MIDLAND BUS, bound for St. Louis, rolling over new pavement on U. S. Route No. Y & 
12 near Clay City, Illinois. Road repaved in half-width sections, obviating use of bad 
Be detour 13 miles longer than main route, over rough, narrow roads, Made possible by Yy ) & 
du good planning and the use of “Incor’ 24-Hour Cement. jy > 
< < 
YY > 
Lug 
?4-Hour Ce Klimt D | 
| 24-flour Cement Kiuminates Detours | 
< Z UZ 
, / 
y Half-Width Construction may 
3 J XN 
Ay 
; Detours place a heavy cost- By eliminating 24 miles of one-way traf- =~ YrZ 
Ys penalty on traflic—due to greater distance _fic, detouring is no longer necessary; traffic BS BS Y, # 
at traveled, poor condition of road surface, moves freely through the job. “Incor’ also po Be 
*. confusion and lost time. The best solution reduces delay 12 minutes per vehicle; de- 
is to keep the main highway continuously creases travel on sub-grade, effecting one- 
$ open. With "Incor’ 24-Hour Cement this is half cent saving per vehicle-mile. Congestion 
‘ greatly reduced; traffic uses familiar route. + 
easily possible. Only where short, paved © 
On a 5-mile road project, carrying 2,000 
side-roads are available, or where unusual- rel 
; ayae vehicles per day and requiring 48 days for wen 
ly heavy excavation is necessary, are de- » wo 
paving, ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement saves EX 
tours required, $10.000 = 
=> VS 
With ordinary Portland seman: ome- *Incor’ now costs little more than ordi- <3 4 
2 way traflic through the job is necessary nary Portland Cement—a fraction of re- > 
“ over 314 miles of roadway (laying 1800 feet sulting economies. “Incor’* is made by the ° 
ie of half-width pavement per day, 10 days’ producers of Lone Star Cement, subsidia- + 
curing); with ‘Incor’, one-way traffic is re- ries of International Cement Corporation, 
F duced to 7 LOth mile (laying 1800 feet a New York, and is sold by other leading 
x day, 24 hours’ curing). cement manufacturers. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
+ “riour 
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Highways — Airports 
highway engineers on the 4.356 miles of instances where intermediate fields are 


Nearly a Million Highway 
Workers—An All-Time 
Record 


1 MOST one million men were em- 
ployed in highway and dependent 
work at the beginning of the year 1934. 
This included men engaged in highway 
building on state and Federal roads only, 
and those working in related industries. 
These figures collected by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, which is admin- 
istering the $400,000,000 appropriation 
for public works highways, show also 
that the employment of men on Federal 
and state highways has reached an all- 
time high for the winter season. A 
grand total of 956.000 men were em- 
ployed at the beginning of the year, as 
follows: employed at the sites of the 
highways, 362,000; industrial labor in 
dependent industries such as stone quar- 
ries, gravel-pits, ete., 543.000; adminis- 
trative and supervisory labor, 51,000. 
\ssuming a family of only 3, the per- 
sons supported by these laborers in high- 
way activities number 2.868.000. The 
number of names of men appearing on 
the payrolls is materially larger than 
the figures given, owing to labor turn- 
over. This record peak of winter em- 
ployment exceeds the highway employ- 
ment figures for the summer months of 
last year. 

Highway employment at the beginning 
of the year, divided by classes of roads, 
for men engaged on state and Federal 
work at the sites of the highways, was as 
follows: 


Public works highway construction su 

pervised by the U. S. Bureau of 

Federal relief highway construction 

projects supervised by the U. S. Bu- 

reau of Public Roads............... 36,366 
Regular Federal-aid highway construc- 

tion supervised by the U. S. Bureau 

Forest, park and public land road con- 

struction supervised by the U. S. Bu- 

reau of Public Roads................ 1,407 
State highway construction with state 

State and Federal highway maintenance. 140,832 


Total Federal and state employment 362,000 


The severe weather early in February 
caused a decrease in the total number of 
men employed directly in road-building 
operations, but a marked increase of em- 
ployment is expected as soon as the 
weather improves. 


One-Half of Minnesota’s 
Highways Have Dirt or 
Gravel Surfaces 


() \E-HALF of Minnesota’s trunk high- 

way system now consists of gravel 
or dirt roads. Prior to the recent ex- 
pansion of the system, about one-fourth 
of the trunk highways were gravel or 
dirt, the remaining three-fourths being 
bituminous treated or paved. This situ- 
ation is shown by a check made by state 


county roads taken over by the Highway 
Department this year. Mileages of the 
various types of road now in the system 
are: untreated gravel, 5,043 miles; 
treated bituminous gravel, 2.690 miles; 
dirt roads, 826 miles; paved, 2,555. This 
makes the total mileage of the new sys- 
tem 11,114 miles, and the total mileage 
before expansion was 6,759 miles. 

Of the new roads taken into the trunk 
system, 778 miles were dirt roads, 3,300 
miles were graveled, 228 miles were bi- 
tuminous-treated gravel, and 49 miles 
were paved. 

It is estimated that the counties have 
been spending more than $1,000,000 a 
year on the 4,356 miles of roads added 
to the state trunk system. This expense 
from now on will be met from revenues 
of the State Highway Department and 
will be lifted from the tax burdens of 
the county. Funds of the Highway De- 
partment were not increased to meet the 
additional expenses, however, but were, 
on the contrary, severely decreased. The 
Department spent less than half as much 
money in 1933 as in 1932. 


Airport Improvements at 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 
RAPID CITY is engaged in improving 
its airport. which is amply large, 
with runways 300 feet wide and those 
facing the prevailing winds nearly 5,000 
feet in length. The grade and drainage 
are both good, the one serious problem 
being to create a smoother surface. The 
hollows are to be filled, but aside from 
these it is desired to smooth the minor 
inequalities without destroying the sod; 
for in the arid climate of South Dakota, 
once the sod is destroyed it is difficult to 
replace. The grass roots tend to hold 
the earth from drifting in the winds. 
This problem was submitted to the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, which reported that 
it has been found that rough areas can- 
not be satisfactorily conditioned without 
breaking up the existing sod. In most 


developed, certain portions are consid 
ered satisfactory in their original state. 
according to the report of John 5S. 
Wynne, Chief Airport Advisor, CWA, 
but when a field is rough and bumpy, 
it is usually necessary to plow and har- 
row it, and smmoth it by the use of a 
drag. Where there are small bumps, it 
is usually possible to roll a small area, 
using a 10-ton roller and putting the 
roller over this area after a light rain. 
This method has not been found gener- 
ally satisfactory, however. Other areas 
have been smoothed by running a drag 
or weighted knife over the area. Certain 
portions of the sod are naturally pulled 
up, but other portions are smoothed to 
an appreciable extent without destroying 
the roots of the grass. The Aeronautics 
Branch states that the only satisfactory 
method it has used on areas requiring 
only smoothing but not grading opera- 
tions, is to break up the sod, disc it well 
and run over it with a suitable drag. 
Plans are under way to try out some of 
the methods recommended. 
STEIN BANGs, 


City Engine er 


Building an Asphalt Highway 
in Cold Weather 

TEMPERATURE of 15 degrees F. 

did not stop the laying of an as- 
phalt road surface on a PWA highway 
in Pickaway County, Ohio. The 20-foot 
bituminous concrete road, 1 1/3 miles 
long, went under construction by the 
Ohio State Highway Department on De 
cember 2, 1933. The project was ap- 
proved by the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads on October 6, 1933, at an esti- 
mated of $29,000. A total of 75 
men were employed on the project. As 
shown in the illustration, the asphaltic 
material was shoveled from a dump- 
board in front of the finishing machine, 
smoothed by the machine, the surface 
tested with a template (note the steam 
from the surface) and then completed 
by rolling. 


cost 
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lakes and streams 


Endangers the Lives 


of Our People 


What is your town doing about sewage disposal? 
Are you taking advantage of the wave of public 
favor for immediate building of sewage disposal 
facilities? 


Never before has the time been so ripe to act 
as now. It is easy to enlist the support of 
influential citizens . . . easy to rally whole 
populations behind your cause. Federal funds 
will aid in financing. Many states are passing 
special enabling legislation placing sewage dis- 
posal plants on a self-liquidating basis. 38 
American cities completed or started Sewage 
Disposal Plants within the last year. 


For a clear-cut picture of the way many cities 
have met their sewage disposal problems, send 
today for this booklet. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Room 235-33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me, free, a copy of 

“Sewage Treatment Plants” 
Name . 
Address 
City 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
ROOM 235. 33 WEST GRAND AVE... CHICAGO 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 


Permanent Improvements 
Through Public Works 


Program 
W HEN the $3,300,000,000 public 
works construction program is fin- 
ished, $156,400,000 worth of sewers, gar- 
bage and refuse disposal plants located 
in 345 cities and towns will be among 
the socially desirable and permanently 
useful public improvements left behind 
by the army of men transferred from re- 
lief rolls to payrolls. Construction of 
these projects will have created a total 
of 620,000 man-months of direct employ- 
ment to increase purchasing power and 
stimulate business in the 345 cities and 
towns where they are being built, and 
at least twice as many man-months of 
indirect employment in the long-stagnant 
but now reviving capital goods industries 
in the production of the vast quantities 
of building materials that will be used. 
A large percentage of the indirect em- 
ployment will occur in cities and towns 
other than those in which the projects 
are being built, thus spreading over the 
entire country the regenerative effect of 
the money being spent. 

Besides these immediate results from 
this construction work, which could not 
have been undertaken except for the na- 
tion-wide program of financing local pub- 
lic works by the Federal Government, 
the permanent results will be: (1) rais- 
ing the standard of living and comfort 
in many small towns that are without 
modern sewage facilities; and (2) elimi- 
nating the menace to public health that 
exists in many localities because raw sew- 
age is discharged into rivers and _ har- 
bors. Allotments for sewer construction 
and sewage disposal plants have been 
made in every state. Applications from 
small towns received equal consideration 
with the applications made by the large 
cities, so that the permanent benefits as 
well as the immediate employment re- 
sults would be spread over the entire na- 
tion. 

One of the smallest of the allotments 
made for sewer projects was a loan and 
grant of $22,000 to the village of Brain- 
ard, Nebr. The village has a population 
of only 400 people, according to the last 
census. They own 200 houses and store 
buildings. There is a publicly owned 
water works and electric distribution sys- 
tem. The State Bacteriologist has made 
thirteen tests of the water and found that 
it is contaminated because of the old- 
fashioned methods of sewage disposal, 
thus endangering the health of the resi- 
dents of the village who drink it. With 
the loan and grant from the Public 
Works Administration the village will 
lay 10,000 feet of sewer system and in- 
stall a septic tank and sludge bed to 
treat the sewage before it is discharged 
into a nearby creek. This job will create 
work for 30 unemployed heads of fam- 
ilies in Brainard and the surrounding 
territory for about three months. The 


vitrified clay will be purchased from 


some manufacturer nearby, probably in 
Nebraska, Iowa or Missouri, and cement, 
sand, gravel and brick will be purchased 
for construction of the septic tank, 
sludge bed and manholes. All of these 
materials must be transported to Brain- 
ard by train or truck. 

When the project is finished, practical- 
ly all of the $22,000 will have gone into 
the pockets of men who work, to be spent 
by them in ways that will stimulate busi- 
ness in the widely scattered communities 
in which they live. And the permanent 
improvement left behind will remove the 
present danger to the health of the peo- 
ple of Brainard and supply them with 
the one remaining facility for modern 
living which they now lack. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
loans and grants of $41,948,000 made to 
the Chicago Sanitary District, with which 
it will carry on a sewer and sewage dis- 
posal plant construction program on 
which it already has spent over $100,- 
000,000; and where in contrast to the 8- 
and 10-inch clay pipe and simple septic 
tank at Brainard, the money will be used 
in hiring men and buying materials to 
build sewers as large as 17 feet in diam- 
eter and a treatment plant costing $21,- 
000,000. 

That direct employment under the sec- 
tion of the recovery fund allotted by the 
PWA for all purposes may reach a peak 
range of from 750,000 to 880,000 man- 
months of work from June to August and 
total 7.276.000 man-months in 1934, is 
indicated in a statistical study made for 
Administrator Ickes. The study ex- 
cludes any estimates of indirect or in- 
dustrial labor—the major factor in re- 
employment under PWA operation, and 
“does not represent a pledge or a fore- 
cast, but is merely a carefully considered 
indication of what might be a_possibil- 
ity. 


Chemical Precipitation 
of Sewage 
(CHEMICAL precipitation is a method 
of increasing the sedimentation of 
suspended matter and inducing that of 
colloidal matter by the addition to sew- 
age of chemicals that in one way or an- 
other form floc in the liquid, the floc 
drawing to itself the substances that it 
is desired to remove from the sewage, or 
being produced by these substances. 
Sludge is produced in great quantity, 
often reaching 5,000 gallons of sludge 
with 7.5 per cent solids for each million 
gallons of sewage treated. Furthermore, 
the effluent ordinarily has been putres- 
cible and not comparable with the efflu- 
ents produced by oxidation processes. 
These drawbacks, however, together with 
the expense of the chemicals, have cur- 
tailed the use of chemical precipitation 
and have led to its abandonment in most 
of the American municipal plants form- 
erly employing the process, notably those 
at Worcester, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 
In 1932 the Laughlin process was put 


into operation at Dearborn, Mich. It 
generally in the addition of 
pulped waste paper, lime and ferric 
chloride. The effluent for the two pre- 
cipitation tanks is subjected to rapid up- 
ward filtration through a thin layer of 
magnetite sand, which is cleaned peri- 
odically by a traveling magnetic device. 
The final effluent is chlorinated and the 
sludge is dewatered by vacuum filtration. 

Another chemical process has been de- 
veloped at the Guggenheim Laboratories, 
consisting essentially of the removal of 
suspended solids by coagulation with 
iron compounds and lime, and settling 
the coagulated solids in the form of a 
sludge. This sludge is disposed of by 
filtration and complete incineration, and 
the iron is regenerated as ferric sulphate 
from the incinerated ash. The basic 
nitrogen compounds are removed from 
the chemical effluent, together with at- 
tendant groups containing carbon, hy- 
drogen, sulphur, ete., by an exchange 
reaction using zeolite. The zeolite is re- 
generated, thereby concentrating the 
basic nitrogen compounds in the salt solu- 
tion, with the subsequent recovery of 
ammonia from this solution. 

In the Putnam process, which has been 
carried on at Valparaiso, Ind., the sew- 
age is first treated with ground charred 
sludge from the incineration of the sew- 
age solids. It then enters a receiving 
well, where about 5 per cent of the 
sludge previously removed is returned to 
the sewage. Milk of lime is then intro- 
duced and ferric chloride is added as a 
coagulant, and the sewage is pumped into 
a mixing trough and passes into vertical 
flow sedimentation tanks. The effluent 
is aerated, treated with a sterilizing agent 
and discharged into a sterilizing tank, 
the bottom of which contains a half-inch 
of charred sludge supported by a 16-inch 
layer of sand, if filtering is thought 
necessary. The sludge is dewatered by 
a vacuum filter, dried and charred in a 
retort. The charred sludge is ground 
and screened to 200 mesh and applied 
to the raw sewage. 

Ferric chloride treatment has been car- 
ried on experimentally at Palo Alto, 
Calif., and Grand Rapids, Mich. At the 
latter plant ferric chloride is added to 
the settling tanks to improve the oxygen 
conditions in the receiving stream by 
removal of larger proportions of the sol- 
ids and oxygen-demanding materials than 
the treatment plant normally 
It is reported that the application of fer- 
ric chloride in amounts up to 10 ppm 
showed an increase in the removal of 
suspended solids and a reduction in the 
B.O.D. and chlorine demand. During the 
eight days of ferric chloride treatment, 
the increase in dry solids removed as 
sludge was 17.8 per cent. 


consists 


removes, 


The use of paper pulp filtration as in 


Rockville Centre. N. Y., has been de- 
scribed in THe American City in con- 
siderable detail. 

From a paper by Harrison P. Epopy before 
the New England Sewage Works Association. 


ANKS to the master box, 

there was practically no water 
or fire loss,” says Mr. Thomas H. 
Carritte, City Electrician of Lynn, 
Mass. And, that is the same story 


you hear whenever a fire occurs in 


sprinklered property, and the sprin- 


klers are connected directly with the 
municipal fire department through a 


Gamewell Master Fire Alarm Box 


This connection, known as the 
Gamewell “Sprinkler Watchman,” 
should be recommended by every 
fire chief to the sprinklered proper 
ties in his city When used with 
the Rockwood Sprinklarm it flashes 
an alarm to the municipal fire de- 
partment quicker and more accurate- 
ly than any other service available 


today 
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NEWTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 
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Police and Fire Departments 


“Modus Operandi” Aids 
Police Departments 

XORECASTING crimes and their ap- 
I roximate scenes and time of com- 
mission is one of the newer accomplish- 
ments of modern police service. The 
Louisville, Ky., Police Department, ac- 
cording to the April issue of the Police 
Chieis’ News Letter. is making a part of 
its regular service the plotting of prob- 
able routes of activity for gas-station 
hold-ups, school thefts and other crimes. 
Special protection can then be arranged 
for property liable to be attacked. 

The tool for this crime forecasting is 
modus operandi—the detective’s way of 
classifying criminals’ methods of opera- 
tion—which is in use in a number of cit- 
ies of the country. Tell-tale traces on 
the scene of crime, classified by modus 
operandi, label the criminal if he is new, 
and spot him if he is an old hand. 

Louisville has reduced this detective 
tool to record form. so that the knowl- 
edge of all officers is pooled and accessi- 
ble to each. Among other cities which 
use modus operandi are Tacoma, Wich- 
ita, Portland, Ore.. Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City. Gary. Ind., and all cities 
of California. 

Use of the single fingerprint system is 
also coming into prominence in the busi- 
ness of identifying criminals. By this 
method, prints for each finger are filed 
separately, in addition to the usual meth- 
ods of classifying the entire ten finger- 
prints as a whole. Hence, a criminal 
may be identified from one or two finger- 
prints. 

The Michigan State Bureau of Identi- 
fication, which installed single finger- 
print records three months ago, “files” 
all known gangsters and persons con- 
nected with crimes of kidnapping. ex- 
tortion and breaking and entering. 

In addition to its file of over four mil- 
lion ten-fingerprint records, the United 
States Division of Investigation has been 
building up a file of single fingerprint 
cards since February. 1933. 


An Unusual Fire Hazard 
A VETERINARIAN, rotund and 


“™ heavy, was seated among a group of 
college men. Suddenly his clothing be- 
gan to smoke in the region of a coat 
pocket. The blaze. as the newspapers 
would say, was quickly extinguished. To 
give the account a detective story ele- 
ment, I may say that the veterinarian had 
a harsh voice and a husky throat. 

Now leave we the veterinarian and take 
our position beside another reputable 
citizen, who has just alighted from his 
automobile in the evening for the pur- 
pose of better reading election bulletins 
at which a crowd gazes. Presently the 
reputable citizen, who rubbed against the 
Steering wheel in getting out of his car, 


is seen to be agitated and to be thumping ' 


hin elf; indeed he is putting out a fire 
originating in a suit-coat pocket. Again, 


the blaze is quickly extinguished. This 
person, like the veterinarian, had a husky 
throat, and, like the veterinarian, car- 
ried potassium chlorate throat tablets in 
the same pocket with safety matches. 

Inasmuch as a preparation of potas- 
sium chlorate is used on the striking sur- 
face of safety match boxes, the deduc- 
tion is that potassium chlorate tabiets 
and safety matches should be carried in 
separate pockets. One wonders how 
many fires of this origin may have oc- 
curred, when in a single city two in- 
stances come under the direct observa- 
tion of one witness. 

ArLAND D. WEEKs. 


Perfecting 48 Weapons 

to Fight Crime 
@TRENGTHENING the front against 
~" crime by the creation of 48 state bu- 
reaus of criminal identification and giv- 
ing them the same tools to work with is 
the object of the model bill just com- 
pleted for the Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. 

About half of the states have bureaus 
of criminal identification at present. 
The model bill incorporates the strong- 
est features of the existing laws and adds 
important recommendations. It is writ- 
ten by Ernst W. Puttkammer, Professor 
of Criminal Law at the University of 
Chicago Law School, and Donald C. 
Stone, Director of Research of Public 
Administration Service. 

As planned under the bill, the state 


bureaus would be central collection 
agencies for information from local 


sheriffs and other police officers. court 
officials and coroners, and heads of cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Names, fingerprints and photographs 
of suspected enemies of society, of un- 
identified dead persons and of missing 
persons, and records of indictable of- 
fenses within each locality, are a part 
of the information to be gathered. The 
model bill would make it legal to punish 
by fine and imprisonment and removal 
from office any officers refusing to re- 
port information asked. 

A superintendent, appointed by the 
governor, would head the state bureau. 
He alone would be responsible for the 
bureau, instead of dividing that respon- 
sibility with a board, as is the case now 
in many states. The superintendent 
would assist local police officers in es- 
tablishing their identification and _ rec- 
ords systems and, if it is asked for, 
would give assistance in investigating 
crimes in the locality. 

State bureaus would make criminal 
records more immediately available for 
municipal police departments than they 


are from Washington, the Committee 
points out. One of the basic assump- 


tions in drafting the bill, also, is that the 
state bureaus will cooperate with, rather 
than supplant. the Federal bureau. and 


provision is made for transmission of a 
copy of each of the state 
Washington. 

The American Legislators’ Association 
will supply all state legislators with a 
copy of the model bill, and it is being 
sent to all state legislative reference bu- 
reaus. 
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Liability 
for Fire 


of Property Owners 
Hazards 


HE item entitled “Charging for Fire 

Department Service” which appeared 
on page 15 of the April issue of Tue 
AMERICAN City has called forth an in- 
teresting from Russell Dyche, 
Chief of the Fire Department of London, 
Ky. 

Chief Dyche sends a copy of a blank 
form which is sent out where applicable, 
to call the attention of property owners 
to the seriousness of existing fire haz 
ards: 


response 


LONDON FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Orrick or Cutest 
London, Ky., ... . 19 No 
You are hereby notified that on a recent in 
spection by this department of your premises 
located and used as a the 
hazardous conditions were found which should 


be corrected as follows 


As this condition increases the fire hazard in 


this property and others adjoining, you are 
hereby requested to have same removed or cor 
rected within . days on receipt of this 
notice. 

Failure to comply with this order will render 
you liable to the penalties of the ordinance 


printed below 

When the stated condition is 
please return this notice 
compliance to the Fire 
ters 


above corrected, 
certificate of 


Department h 


with your 


adquar 


Respectfully yours for 
protection and for fire 


better fire 
prevention 


Cur L. F. D 


Report—I hereby certify that the hazardous 
condition mentioned in this notice has been 
corrected 

Signed 
(Signature of person notified) 


Onpinance No, 247 


Section | It shall be the duty of the Chief 
of the Fire Department and members of the Fire 
Department designated by the Chief for that 
purpose to inspect building and premises within 
the city limits of London, Ky., as is provided by 
state law and at such other times as they may 
deem proper, and to notify property owners and 
those in control of any such property of any fire 
hazards as may exist therein, together with re« 
ommendation for the removal or correction of 


said hazard Should fire result from such haz- 
ird, or from the failure of the owner or con 
troller to remove or correct such hazard, then 
the city shall assess against said property owner 
ind against the person in charge of said prop 
erty, and who had such notice and failed to 
have the hazard removed or corrected as re: 
ommended, all the cost of the fire department 
ind all other costs that might be incurred by 
the city in attempting to extinguish or control 
such fire. 


The use of the notice has been helpful 
in this municipality in impressing upon 
property owners the importance of their 
responsibility in the matter of publi: 
safety. 
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Park and Street Maintenance 


Minocqua, Wis. 


Minocqua is located in the lake 
region of northern Wisconsin 
where motor traffic in the summer 
time is heavy. The A-C Model 
“K” tractor was the choice of the 
Town of Minocqua to keep its 
streets and roads in shape. 


For Your City 


Every city has a great deal of 
work for a machine that can 
pick up dirt, cinders or trash and 
load it into trucks. To do this 
work by hand is both expensive 
and tedious but it is a simple 
task for the A-C Model “M” trac- 
tor equipped with a front end loader. 
The truck frames of this special trac- 


tor are solidly braced, with no oscil- 


lation, so that the loader can be more 
solidly mounted on the tractor. The 
three-eighths-yard bucket has a dump- 
ing clearance of over six feet which 
is ample for loading most trucks. The 
surplus dirt left over after sewer or 
water mains have been laid can be 
easily loaded into trucks with this 
unit. It may also be equipped with a 
bulldozer blade or larger bucket for 
handling snow. 


It will pay your city to investigate 
the equipment manufactured by Allis- 
Chalmers. Write for the ACTION 
magazine and the name of your near- 
est A-C dealer or factory branch. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


ACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A 


Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 


Well-graded streets are proof of civic pride, \t 
least, that’s what they think in M; Pulaski 
Illinois. This progressive little city has dirt strees: 
mostly, and they require unceasing attention, esp. 
cially during the spring and summer months. The 
problem of efficiently maintaining these streets wa: 
effectively and economically solved by the pur 
chase of an Allis-Chalmers Speed Patro! equipped 
with scarifier. The scarifier rips up the hard 
packed soil and makes possible a smooth surface, 
It is also used on oil-surfaced streets to elimings 
chuck holes and for reworking the oil mat. Othe; 
cities confronted with similar problems can lower 
their maintenance costs, patrol their streets ofteney 
and do a better job with an Allis-Chalmers Speed 
Patrol. The 42-horsepower engine in this Patro| 
has power for more than ordinary grading. Th, 
quick power control of the blade assures bette; 
work, smoother streets. In winter. a snow ploy 
may be attached, or the regular blade may }y 
used alone, for keeping streets clear of snow. 


Sherman, Tex. J. G. Hogan and 
R. Rowell are still looking for a job around 
Sherman that the A-C Model “K” tractor 
won't do. They operate the equipment for 
the City of Sherman. 
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\ CATALOG DATA BOOK ON VALVES 

The catalog data book of Jenkins Bros., 80 White St.. New York, 
763. contains comprehensive data on over 400 Jenkins valves, with a 32 

page section devoted solely to iron body gates. It solid 
wedge gates, double dise parallel seat gates, cast steel gates, electrically 
perated gates, hydraulically operated gates, indicator gates, floor stands, 
various gearing arrangements and iron body gates in sizes from 2 inches 


to 48 inches. 


DOUBLE-SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Bulletin 152 recently issued by Morris Machine Works, Baldwins- 
764. ville, N. Y., deseribes Morris double-suction horizontally-split cen- 
trifugal pumps in which there have been important advances within 
The bulietin also describes the precautions that should 
taken in the installation and operation of centrifugal pumps, and 
iwnoses the most common causes of service interruption. 


4 NEW AND ECONOMICAL HIGHWAY GUARD 
Tyton highway guard, made of materials selected on the basis of 
765. strength and long life, which has automatic adjustments maintain- 
ing the proper tension at all times regardless of seasonal tempera- 
ture variations, and in which damaged sections can be easily repaired or 
replaced in any part of the rail, is described in literature that may be 
secured from Tonean Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SODIUM VAPOR LAMPS FOR STREET LIGHTING 
4 new sodium vapor lamp which will operate on any standard 
766. series of multiple AC street or highway lighting circuit, a 10,000- 
lumen unit of which uses .he same amount of power as a 4,000- 
umen incandescent lamp, and without glare, may be secured from the 
General Electric Co., Dept. 6D-201, Schenectady, N. 


COPPER TUBING FOR WATER SERVICES 
Service pipe suffers damage from two sides at once if it is made of 
767. metal that can rust—water attacks it from the inside and soil 
corrosion attacks it from the outside. The Copper and Brass Re- 
search Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, will be pleased to give you, on 
request, the benefit of the experience of its research engineers on non- 
rusting copper tubing for water service lines. 


BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 
Bituminous distributors of 500 to 1,200 gallons capacity for either 
768, hot or cold application of bituminous material, and also chip 
spreaders, sand spreaders, road graders and road drags, are de- 
scribed and illustrated in the literature of the Good Roads Machinery 
Corp., Kennett Square, Pa. 


covers 


the last few years. 


A HAND-CONTROL ROAD GRADER 
The Austin No. 11 hand-control road grader, features of which 
769, are its strength, durability, clearance and flexibility, and which 
may be used for heavy grading or ditching widening roads, bank 
cutting, sloping, scarifying or maintenance, is described in Bulletin 1326 
which the Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIL, will be glad to send on request. 


SHAPE THE LIGHT TO YOUR STREETS 
Holophane asymmetric refractors are efficient because they pro- 
770. vide illumination only where the light is needed. They are eco- 
nomical because you pay only for useful light. Full information 
regarding these refractors may be secured from Holophane Co., Inc., 342 
Madison Ave., New York. 


ASPHALT DISTRIBUTORS 
Hvass bituminous distributors, as well as heavy-duty trailers, sand 
771, spreaders, chip spreaders, heating kettles, sweepers, sprinklers and 
_ flushers, are described in an illustrated catalog which Chas. Hvass 
& Co., Inc., 508 E. 19th St., New York, will be pleased to send on request. 


MORE ELECTRICITY FOR YOUR DOLLAR 

Wherever the consumer’s dollar must be reckoned with, whether 
772. for light, water, or tax rates, or to help lower the power cost in a 
: manufactured product, you will find information in Bulletin No. 151 
issued by McIntosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, N. Y., on the use of diesel 
engines to make possible the delivery of more electricity per dollar. 


TRAFFIC STOP SIGNS BUILT INTO HIGHWAYS 

- The Sure-Stop Traffic Sign Co., Wichita, Kans., manufacturers of 
73. « flexible rubber stop sign for insertion in a wedge-shaped base in 
e the highway slab, which stands up with yellow rubber letters in 
he line of vision of automotive vehicle drivers, will be pleased to send its 
Gescriptive cireular and order blank to any municipal officials interested. 


VALVE AND HYDRANT CATALOG 
Rensselaer valves and Corey hydrants, 
sleeves, 
boxes, ete., are described and 
the Rensselaer Valve Co., Troy, N. Y 


is well as Rensselaer tapping 
tapping valves, crosses, split repair sleeves, air valves, valve 


illustrated in Catalog G issued by 


A 50-WATT ELECTRIC POLICE RADIO TRANSMITTER 
The new 50-watt Western Electric police radio transmission equip 
75. ment, especially intended for cities of less than 100,000 population, 
which is complete with a power supply and a compact vertical unit 
occupying little floor space and designed to stand beside the desk, is de 
scribed completely in literature which may be secured from the Gray 
bar Electric Co., Graybar Bldg., New York. 


‘ 


THE ANSWERS TO YOUR WATER CONSUMPTION 
QUESTIONS 

Over a thousand superintendents in the United States have invested 
776. in accurate Sparling main line meters and hence know the cost 

of production of water, how many gallons have been pumped, the 
peak demand, and consumption during fires, and can quickly check their 
Complete information regarding Sparling metering, registering and 
totaling equipment will be found in the 1934 Bulletin 302-A issued by R 
W. Sparlirig, 945-51 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif., 3019 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, and 101 Park Ave., New York. 


losses. 


COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OF DISC AND TURBINE 
METERS 

For office buildings, hotels, and industrial plants and other volume 

users of water where accurate registration on streams I> 

imperative, install Badger compound water meters, which are de 

scribed in detail in Bulletin No. 800 that may be secured from the Badger 

Meter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


rey varying 


COMPOUND METERS FOR LARGE FLOWS 
Hersey compound meters, which do a better job than any 
778. of disc meters on large flows, which have a patented counterbal- 
anced lever valve eliminating cross-over flutter, and have 
instantaneous action with no noticeable drop in registration accuracy, are 
described in the literature of the Hersey Mfg. Co., So. Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMER DAYS will soon be 


testing out your water system 


ILL you have plenty of storage capacity to meet 
peak demands? If the heavy Summer drafts 
cateh your water system short, plans should be laid 
right now to prevent its happening again. 

Large and medium-sized cities find adequate elevated 
storage particularly advantageous. The illustration 
above shows a 1,500,000-gallon tank at Milwaukee. A 
few other cities using large tanks are Detroit, Mich., 
Columbus, O., Indianapolis, Ind., High Point, N. Car., 
Springfield, [1l., Portland, Ore., and Charleston, S. Car. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
& IRON WORKS 


Plants at Birmingham, Chicago, and Greenville, Pa. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


With city officials demanding greater efficiency jp 
water works management, there never was a time ; re 
opportune for the installation of Main-Line Mete; ng 
Indicating and Recording equipment. With such eq tip. 
ment you KNOW not GUESS. And you have con. 
cise, permanent records for reference always. 


HERE 1S THE WAY! 


Sparling Main-Line Meters, used 
by a thousand cities from Maine to 
California and by hundreds of 
large industrial plants, can be in- 
stalled in your system very quick- 
ly and with no shut-downs or loss 
of time. 


The cost is low. The accuracy 
is constant over wide ranges of 
flow and periods of time. And 
Sparlings are not affected by freezing, vibration or 
sediment in suspension. 


Send for Bulletin No. 302-A for full information re- 
garding the use and installation of Main-Line Meter- 
ing, Indicating and Recording equipment. 


*«SPARLING 
LOS ANGELES: 945-51 North Main St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
3019 So. Michigan Ave. 101 Park Avenue 


Bui for the future... 


on a foundation of 
EXPERIENCE | 


S a builder of water meters, this organization draws 
upon an uninterrupted experience of seventy-five | 
years. Result... accuracy and durability to meet | 
present and future requirements. | 
More than 3,200,000 Worthington and Watch Dog 
Meters are in use today. 


WORTHINGTON-GAMON METER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY | 
District Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities | 


WORTHINGTON - GAMON | 


Why not renember to mention THe American City? 
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CITY 


A Service for All 


Progressive Officials 


F_LOODLIGHTING FOR PLAYGROUNDS AND ATHLETIC 

FIELDS 
Benjamin lighting equipment for play areas is described in the 
~=Q, literature of the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, III. 
; Benjamin floodlights and other lighting fixtures are weatherproof, 
ed and durable, meeting the specific needs of sport and play area 


ting. 


PREVENT WATER-SUPPLY POLLUTION BY FLOODS 
What are you going to do when the snow melts? January and 
780. February brought snowfalls unprecedented in this generation. The 
floods from this accumulation are going to wash excessive pollu 
into every water supply this spring. Ground water levels will rise. 
| waters will become contaminated, and surface supplies will be ren- 
fered unfit for domestic use unless properly chlorinated. For complete 
formation on protection of your water supply by proper cholorination 
te to Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., for bulletins. 


LOW-COST BRIDGES FOR PARKS, CITIES AND 
HIGHWAYS 
An interesting 6-page circular which describes the application of 
781. Armco Multi Plate to park, city and rural highway bridges may be 
obtained by writing to the Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, 
Ohio. Armco Multi Plate consists of heavy-duty corrugated iron plates 
which can be designed and quickly erected into large structures of full 
round, oval or arch patterns by unskilled labor. 


NEW PUMP CHART SOLVES PROBLEMS 

A new chart with the aid of which the head, capacity, efficiency or 
782. horsepower of deep-well turbine pumps can be computed with any 

three of these conditions known, has been developed by Engineering 
Dept., Peerless Pump Div., Food Machinery Corp., 300 Walnut Ave., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, or 1900 E. 67th St., Los Angeles, Calif. Copies of this may 
be secured without cost direct from the manufacturer by readers of THe 
American Ciry. 


A NEW 75-GALLON TAR AND ASPHALT KETTLE 
Littleford Bros., 500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently an- 
783. nounced a new 50-75-gallon tar and asphalt kettle to be known as 
the Golden Jubilee kettle. Complete information on this new kettle. 
which has double circulation of heat, has no side vent holes, has a hot 
and cold material separating screen, and is equipped with semi-elliptic 
springs, may be secured direct from the manufacturer. 


SPONGE RUBBER EXPANSION JOINTS 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has announced a new 
784. specially compounded sponge rubber, highly elastic and resistant 
to aging, for use as an expansion joint material. Complete informa- 
tion on this sponge rubber may be secured from the manufacturer. 


STANDARD AND MINERAL-SURFACED ASPHALT 
BRIDGE PLANK 

Complete information on J-M mineral-surfaced asphalt bridge plank 
785. may be secured from Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York. 

This new asphalt bridge plank provides a bridge surface with all 
the inherent advantages of the older, smooth-surfaced plank, with greatly 
improved traction when wet. It will not warp, crack, splinter or decay, 
and will stand considerable vibration and deflection, as well as being 
os durable and practically wear-proof, and knits and heals under 
trafic. 


PRIMING BATTERIES OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Bulletin No. 12 issued by The Skidmore Corp., St. Joseph, Mich.., 
786. describes the Skidmore automatic priming unit, which is installed 
at floor level on a centrifugal pump where it is easily accessible, and 
is adaptable to new or old installations, large or small pumps, low or 
high lifts, single or double suction pumps, and to several pumps each 
of different size, type and lift. 


A WEED KILLER AND SPRINKLER 
It is possible to weed as you walk with a Dolge sprinkler filled 
787. with a solution of Dolge weed killer. The new super-strength 
formula gives quick, long-lasting kill, ridding walks, paths, base- 
ball fields, and playgrounds of weeds for a whole season. Prices and 
liberal terms on sprinkling costs may be secured from The C. B. Dolge 
Co., Westport, Conn. 


A COMBINED AERATOR AND CHEMICAL MIXER 

a The Aer-O-Mix, a combined low-head aerator and thorough chem- 
788. ical mixer for water treatment plants where aeration improves the 
; character of the water and chemicals must be mixed with it to 
insure proper coagulation, is described in the literature of Vogt Brothers 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


CATE, GLOBE, ANGLE AND CHECK VALVES 

- Kennedy valves of the gate, globe, angle and check types for a wide 

789, range of sizes and ‘pressures, and arranged for manual, gear, cylinder 
or electric operation and built according to A:W.W.A. specifications, 

are described in the literature of The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, 

Y. If interested in fire hydrants, ask also for Kennedy Standard and 


Safetop fire hydrant literature. 


EYE PROTECTORS 


SA 


PITTSBURGH Pa 


LOOd OL GVAH WOdd 


ENT 


Head, eyes, feet. . . a vulnerable trio. They 
suffer the majority of industrial injuries. They 
account for the bulk of compensation costs. 


By every precept of good management, they 
should have the effective, comfortable pro- 
tection of MSA Skullgards, Eye Protectors, 
and Safety Shoes. @These, and MSA Safety 
Clothing of every description, are available in 
sizes and types to meet the needs of every 
industry. Let us send you descriptive bulletins. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District Representatives in Principal Cities 
MSA Equipment includes Breathing Apparatus . . . In- 
haletors .. . Masks of all Types... Indicators... Eye 
and Head Protectors . . . Edison Electric Cap Lamps. . 


Safety .. » First Aid Equipment... Descriptive 
Bulletins will be sent upon request. 


During May we hope you will remember to mention THe AMerican City 
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Photos show test to 
measure impact re- 
sistance of Super-de 
Lavaud Pipe while 
under internal hy- 
draulic pressure of 65 
pounds per square 
inch and submitted to 
blows from 50-pound 
hammer. Hundreds of 
such tests over a peri- 
od of more thana 
year demonstrate that 


4 this new pipe is 

gee shatter-proofed to the 
< extent that impact re- 
: sistance has been in- 

creased more than 
: 100 per cent. 

K 


The greatly increased impact resistance and the non-shattering 
characteristic of our new Super-de Lav aud Cast Iron Pipe are 
= the result of a patented improved process of centrifugal cast- 
1 ing and a patented annealing process. Super-de Lavaud Pipe 
is cast without chill in a metal mold. The process is a basic 
discovery producing a revolutionary metallurgical change. 
The product is tougher; capable of greater deformation with- 
out breakage; does not shatter when tested to destruction by 
hydrostatic pressure. Impact resistance is more than doubled 


y giving maximum protection from plant to underground. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 
UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUNDRY CO., BURLINGTON, N.J. 


Foundries and Sales Offices throughout the United States 


 SUPER-vpe LAVAUD PIPE 
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35 Cents, $2 a Year 


THE AMERICAN CITY advocates: 

Streets and roads that are well built, 
lighted, well maintained 

An abundant supply of clear, safe, 
water 

Sanitary disposal of sewage and garbage 

Fire and police departments properly trained 
and equipped 


well 


palatable 


Traffic control for safety 
fewer grade crossings 
Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, and 

swimming pools 
Banishment of slums, and building of well- 
planned home neighborhoods 
Administrative efficiency and citizenship co- 
operation in bringing these things to pass 


and _ facilitation: 


New Hampshire’s Planned Park Projects 


By MARJORIE SEWELL CAUTLEY 


Landseape Consultant, Recreational Development Projects, 
State of New Hampshire 


HE unique feature of CWA work on park projects 

in the state of New Hampshire has been a special 

appropriation by the state for proper planning and 
adequate supervision. 

The New Hampshire Recreational Development Office 
is under the direction of Benjamin K. Ayers, a forester: 
and young foresters, engineers and architects have been 
employed as superintendents on the various projects. As 
far as possible the CWA workers were classified according 
to their training and experience, and the work progressed 
with speed and efficiency despite adverse weather condi- 
tions, as indicated in the view reproduced on page 45 
showing the draining of Dorr’s Pond, ten minutes from 
the City Hall in Manchester. 

The park projects are well distributed throughout the 
state according to density of population, which is advan- 
tageous not only to the workers, but also to the resident 
population that will enjoy these new recreation areas. 
The parks are also accessible to highways, and therefore 
both winter and summer sports 
In one or 


to tourists interested 
in localities famous for their natural scenery. 
two cases vacant lots and town dumps are being reclaimed 
as playgrounds. 

Park buildings have been designed in keeping with the 
character of the locality: log and slab construction for 
wooded areas; Colonial clapboard for open areas. Gangs 
of expert axemen are at work constructing bridges, shelters, 
tables and benches. Everywhere there has been 
evident among the workmen pride and pleasure—which 
seemed totally lacking in those CWA workers who had 
nothing better to do than to shovel snow and scrape up 


leay es, 


picnic 


The Government order curtailing materials and work- 
ing-hours reacted as a challenge to carry on against every 
Superintendents without transits continued to 


} 
ol 


le. 


fields. One boy 
worked a day gratis on a neighboring town project, in or- 
der to borrow a transit for his own park so that the work 
of his crews would not be interrupted. A construction 
foreman hastily converted a lunch counter into a drafting 
room, and figured out details for bleachers and footbridges 
to be built of miscellaneous logs until some solution can 
be found for supplying the necessary 
Brush has been cleared and burned. 


establish grades for roads and athletic 


materials, 

In one case, un- 
protected by gloves, a brush-cutting gang oiled their hands 
and faces and proceeded to clear a swamp of poisonous 
sumac. and distributed to 
Swamps were drained and the rich 
cakes. In districts ski 
runs were developed and inaccessible beaches opened to 


Dead wood was cut, corded, 
telief organizations. 
muck salvaged in frozen remote 
the public by roads that wind about fine groves of trees 
instead of cutting through them. 

One CCC camp boasted only one day lost after Decem- 
ber first, although “the thermometer had to be heated on 


the stove to make it register.” In the teeth of a biting 


wind they offered to share their lunches: “Uncle Sam’s 
coffee will not keep you awake,” they grinned, “and he 


sure does know how to make cookies.” 

The cooperation betwen existing organizations such as 
the State Forestry and Highway Departments, the local 
park commissions, and the city engineers, with the new 
Recreational Development Office, is largely due to the 
loyal support of Governor Winant, to the clear vision and 
energy of Director Ayers, and to the enthusiasm of his 
assistants. 

The state of New Hampshire has not only provided em- 
ployment for needy men, but has established a good 
foundation of well-organized projects, personnel, and pub- 
lic interest in supplying wholesome recreation for en- 


forced leisure. 
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VIEW OF MOUNTAIN BOATHOUSE 


SHALLOW 
WATER 


- OPEN BEACH- 


"TERRACE - 


e 
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RIVEWAY. 


PARKING 


SHADED BY TREES 


HIGHWAY: 


BATHING BEACH, LAKE WENTWORTH, WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


An excellent but hitherto inaccessible beach has been leveloped with bathing and recreational facilities for 
tourists as well as residents, Bathhouse (nearing com pletion) has basket checking system, showers, toilets, 
and a community reom with a fireplace. Parking space is built on reclaimed swamp land 
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DRIVING PARK, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Abandoned race track incorporated into municipal amusement park. Present appropriation covers athletic 
field and picnic grove. Plan provides for future revenue by development of well-organized concessions, in- 
cluding restaurant with outdoor terrace 
Marjorie S. Cautley, Landscape Consultant; John A, Frank, Architect Associate 
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CWA WORKERS CUTTING ICE ON DORR’S POND PARK, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Two feet of rich humus have been salvaged in frozen cakes from the bottom of this pond 


Seats under canopy of vine trees; hundred-foot stage to be reflected in lagoon, now under construction 


45 
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r SITE OF OUTDOOR THEATER IN DORR’S POND PARK, MANCHESTER, N. H . 


Description of the Sewage Treatment Plant 


Change from Plain Sedimentation 
to Secondary Treatment 


HE operation of the new sewage treatment plant at 

Flint during 1932 marked the first year of complete 

treatment of the city’s sanitary wastes. During 
1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931, treatment had consisted solely 
of primary sedimentation, with the exception of the latter 
two years, when chlorination of the Imhoff tank effluent 
was attenifted in an effort to relieve the organic load which 
was being placed on the stream. The overloaded condition 
was further aggravated by extremely dry weather during 
1930 and 1931. 

The problems and difficulties which were encountered 
during 1932 were numerous and of various types. In addi- 
tion, the cost of operation had to be cut to a minimum, 
on account of the city’s financial condition. 

The first unit of the treatment plant consists of a pump- 
ing station, a 50-inch pressure main, Imhoff tanks, sludge 
drying beds, plant water supply and an administration 
building containing a laboratory and an office. This unit 
has been in operation since October, 1927. The seeond 
unit of the plant was completed in November, 1931, and 
consists of a pre-aeration tank, sprinkling filters, final 
settling tanks, and a chlorine reaction tank. 


The Pumping Station 


The sewage pumping station is located about 3! miles 
above the plant, and houses bar screens, grit chambers and 
sewage pumps. The two screen and grit chambers are built 
in parallel, so that either one may be drained and cleaned 
while the other is in operation. The screens are of the 
stationary type with 2-inch spacings. The pumping equip- 
ment consists of two 1l0-mgd and two 15-mgd capacity 
American sewage pumps, electrically driven with 125- and 
200-hp motors respectively. An auxiliary power supply 
unit, consisting of a Worthington 17 x 25 crude oil, full- 
diesel type engine connected to a 250-kva Westinghouse 
generator, is provided for emergency use in case of failure 
of the local power supply. The pumping is done against 
a 44-foot head. This station was built in 1926. 

The sewage is pumped to the plant through a 50-inch 
steel riveted force main, 34% miles in length, built in 1925. 
li is provided with blow-offs at all low points, so that de- 
posits of sand and solid matter can be cleaned out at in- 
tervals when necessary, in addition to which air vents are 
placed at all high points. 

The site for the treatment plant is on a 135-acre tract 
of land, about one mile northwest of the city limits. It 
is completely fenced in, which gives a very neat appear- 
ance to the plant. A county infirmary is located opposite 
the plant directly across the river. Flushing Road, a main 
highway, runs parallel to the river at this section. 

A 50 x 29-inch Simplex venturi meter is provided for 
measuring the flow of sewage. The meter register and 
seals are located in the administration building. The ven- 
turi tube, which is connected to the main, is housed in an 
underground chamber about 125 feet from the building. 


at Flint, Michigan 


At the gate house, the sewage rises in a surge wel] . 
flows over low weirs into two channels, which in tury eo) 
nect with 30-inch cast iron pipe lines, each leading to ty 
of four Imhoff tank units. Each 30-inch line divides |, 
tween the two tanks it serves, into two 24-inch cast jyo, 
pipe lines, each going to the center of a tank unit. Wi) 
piping to each tank of identical size and length, the {loy 
automatically divides equally among the four tanks unde; 
any rate or condition of pumpage. This obviates any ad 
justment of valves or weirs and assures a proper distriby 
tion at all times. The settled effluent is collected jy a, 
other system of piping, leading back to the gate hous 
The effluent is then screened by a Rex traveling water. 
cleaned screen of 14-inch mesh. The screenings are dis 
posed of by burying. The control valves are arranged s 
that either the raw sewage or the tank effluent may | 
diverted to the river through a 36-inch main. The effluent 
after being screened, passes through a 44-inch main t 
the aeration building. 


The Imhoff Tanks 


There are four Imhoff tanks similar in construction and 
design. Each tank has a capacity of 4 mgd, giving a total 
capacity of 16 mgd. The design of these tanks is different 
from that of any other tanks in the country. Each tank 
consists of eighteen hexagonal cells with the outside ring 
of cells, twelve in number, acting as the structural frame 
Walkways make every point of the tank accessible. Pre- 
cast concrete was used extensively in building the tanks. 
Sewage is brought in at the center of the tank, divides 
and flows radially in every direction, with a decreasing 
velocity toward the outer walls, where it is drawn off 
through twelve orifices placed around the walls. Each 
orifice consists of a 3 x 8-inch opening in a steel plate 
placed over the outlet of a pipe tee in a vertical riser pipe. 
The plates are adjusted so that each orifice will draw the 
same amount of effluent, in order that a uniform flow o! 
sewage from the center of the tank to the outside wall may 
be maintained in all directions. An advantage of this 
arrangement is that the unusually slow rate of sewage flow 
through the sedimentation compartment near the outlets 
aids in the removal of the finer suspended particles that 
do not settle out in a tank which has a constant velocit 
through the sedimentation compartment. The gradual re- 
duction in velocity also tends to stop eddy currents, thus 
increasing the settling efficiency. 

The tops of the outlet pipes are left open as an emer- 
gency overflow, and a scum baffle is placed around each 
orifice to prevent oil, grease and other floating particles 
from going out with the tank effluent. 

A skimming gate constructed in the wall of the tank 
is located near each outlet. By operating these gates. the 
floating material is drawn off through the sludge piping 
into a sludge pump well, from which it is pumped to 4 
skimming bed in the field and is eventually destroyed by 
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The gates are specially designed 12 x 12-inch 
vard opening sluice gates, so arranged that the top 
cate comes to the level of the sewage and acts as 
ning weir. There are twelve skimming gates in each 
sedimentation compartment of each tank has a 
i| detention period of four hours at a I-med rate 


The sludge compartment of each tank is divided 


ol 

into eighteen hexagonal compartments or pockets, six in 
the inner ring around the inlet, and twelve in the outer 
ring. the sludge pockets having openings in the dividing 
walls so as to aid in a more uniform distribution of solids. 


(he inner ring, which receives the heavier, more quickly 
sludge, may also be emptied by an air lift and 
This mechanical agita- 


settiil 


discharged into the outer pockets. 
tion and transfer of sludge from the inner to the outer 
cells improves and shortens the digestion process and 


eliminates the necessity of a periodical reversal of the 


ITY 


MAY. 1934 


for 


with dividing walls of cypress planks held by means of 
precast slotted concrete posts. The total area of the sludge 
beds is based on a unit of 0.75-square foot per capita of 
tributary population, the drying beds being figured for a 
population of 160,000 people: a total area of 2%, acres 
with 3,000 square feet to each bed. A 24-inch gage in- 
dustrial track is laid in each bed and is interconnected to 
a track which leads to a ravine nearby, where the sludge 
is dumped. An additional drying bed measuring 300 x 500 
feet is available when necessary to relieve an overloaded 
condition in the Imhoff tanks. 
means of a sludge pump to this bed. 

The sludge pump house is located near the Imhoff tanks. 


The sludge is pumped by 


The piping is so arranged that either skimmings or sludge 
pump has proved to be a most essential unit in relieving 
an overloaded condition of the Imhoff tanks during early 


may be pumped to their respective beds in the field. 


spring. 


L. A section of one of the sprinkling filter units. 2. A 


flow. When sludge is ready for drawing, it can be drawn 
by means of gravity flow from the outer pockets to the 
drying beds. The total sludge volume is based on a unit 
volume of 2.75 cubic feet per capita. 

he gas vents, eighteen in each tank, cover 10! per cent 
of the total area of the tank. They are carried up to a 
point 5 feet above the normal sewage level and 2 feet above 
the side walls. These protruding walls prevent the sewage 
from taking a direct path to the outlets. 

Each tank was designed for a population of 40,000 peo- 
ple. After several years of operation, the records indicated 
the sewage contributed per capita to be 85 gallons per 
day instead of the original estimate of 100 gallons per day. 
Consequently, in designing the secondary unit, provisions 
were made for a population of 184,000 people. The diges- 
tion compartments would have to be increased to handle 
this added load, whereas the sedimentation tanks are of 
cient capacity. 


sull 


The Sludge Beds 


e forty sludge drying beds, 24 x 125 feet in plan, are 


built with tile under-drains covered with gravel and sand, 


SCENES AT THE SEWAGE TREATMENT 


view 


PLANT AT FLINT 


across the Imhoff tanks 3. The white tiled outlet: weir 


The Aeration Building 


The aeration building contains a garage, a compressor 
and blower room and the aeration tank. The garage is in 
the lower part of the building, including a workshop. 
The compressor room is above the garage, where are in- 
stalled two large compressors with a capacity of 650 cubic 
feet of air per minute each, at a 15-pound pressure. The 
compressors supply air to a pipe grid system on the bot- 
tom of the aeration tank in the proportion of 0.12-cubic 
foot of air per gallon of sewage. The air, before entering 
the compressors, passes through air filters, which remove 
all dust particles, thus preventing excessive plugging of the 
diffusers. A blower with a capacity of 12.000 cubic feet 
of air per minute is in this room, and also the compressor 
which furnishes air for the transfer of sludge. 

The aeration tank is completely housed over. It is 54 x 
60 x 22 feet deep and is designed for a nominal deten- 
tion period of 36 minutes at a 16-mgd rate of flow. The 
air is diffused by means of a grid system of copper piping 
with 1/16-inch openings spaced 6 inches apart. It is 
designed as a simple aeration tank without activated 
sludge, and its function is to reduce to a slight extent the 
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b.0.D. of the sewage and to freshen and condition it so 
that it 
oxygen content of the aeration tank effluent is between 4 


may be filtered at a higher rate. The dissolved 


and 6 ppm. Four hand-cleaned screens are located at the 
outlet end of the tank, so that any material that sloughs 
off the walls can be screened. Gate valves are so arranged 
that the tank may be easily by-passed if necessary. 

A 12- 


inch pipe leads from the intake of the compressors to the 


This unit has an important odor control feature. 


vate house. by means of which the foul odors in the gate 


house are collected over the aeration tank. The blower 


takes the odors which are collected over the aeration tank, 
together with fresh air from the outside, and forces it 
through the pipe galleries and under-drains of the filters, 
whence it is dissipated through the stone of the filter bed. 
This procedure also aids in circulating air through the 
filter beds. 


the sludge accumulation on the filter stone. 


The offensive odors are finally absorbed by 


The Filters 


The filters are 326 x 546 feet, with a total area of 
164,699 square feet, or 3.78 acres, and a net effective area 
of 155,610 square feet, or 3. 57 acres. There are two 


filter beds, each 10 feet deep. The filters are designed for 
# maximum load of 500 pounds of five-day B.O.D. per day 
per acre-foot. The filters and aeration tank are capable of 
treating sewage from a connected population of 184,000 
people. A total of 61,000 cubic yards of stone was used 
in the beds, and the size of this stone was between 1! 
A total of 1,096 type “D” 
Each 


The offensive odors are finally absorbed by 


and 245 inches upon screening. 
circular nozzles are installed in the beds. 
filter beds. 


dosing apparatus. 


spray 


The Final Settling Tanks 
These four final settling tanks measure 14 x 100 x 15 
The 
nominal detention period is 44 minutes at a 16-med rate of 
Each tank is equipped with a Chain Belt sludge 


feet deep and are located near the chlorine building. 


flow. 
removal mechanism which scrapes the sludge into a sludge 
pocket at one end, from which the sludge is pumped out 
and discharged through a pipe line into the incoming raw 
at the 
tanks 
in adjustable draw-off pipe into an open and calibrated 
luder 


1 controlling the sludge removed and also measuring the 


ewage ite house. and eventually settles out in the 


The withdrawal of sludge is effected through 


well. This procedure provides a convenient way 


puantils that is drawn off. Iwo sludge pumps are installed 
nd so valved that sludge may be pumped from any of the 
Lach pump has a capacity 
Each 
ilve at the outlet end. so that it can be shut 
moval 


nks by either pump. 


illons per minute against a head of 57 feet. 
the sludge mechanism is in operation. 


lve is also provided to Ds -pass the tanks. 


Chlorination 


ination building houses chlorine machines, 


scale. and sludge pumps, and ample storage room is pro- 
vided for a carload of liquid chlorine in ton containers. 


There are two electric hoists, one outside the building, used 
to load and unload the ton drums from the trucks, the other 
in the chlorine control room proper and used to remove 


The 


full drums are put on a track which leads directly to the 


the empty chlorine drums from the scale platform. 


seale platform. Opposite and parallel is another track 
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upon which the empty chlorine drums are pla 
The chlorine control room is separated fron ‘s 

of the building by a dividing wall, and is heated | 

of an 


rest 
means 


Arcola heater. Two doors which open h slidine 


upward connect the chlorine control room with the storage. 


room. The chlorine reaction tank is 24 x 55 x 15 fow 


deep and is located outside the control room. has ; 
nominal detention period of 15 minutes at a 16-med ry), 
of flow. The tank may be by-passed by means 0| 
valve. 

The chlorine equipment consists of four Paradoy dr 
feed machines with a capacity of 720 pounds each, 


a combined capacity of 2,880 pounds per day. 


Ing 
lhe ma 
From one o 
the headers, a chlorine line leads to the aeration buildins 
The other header is for chloring. 
tion of the plant effluent. A set of diffusers are installed 
in the aeration tank for chlorination of the filter influen: 
A more elaborate diffuser consisting of a cluster of {oy 
diffuser heads is used for chlorination of the plant effluent, 
This set-up affords an exceedingly flexible method of ap- 
plying the chlorine from a central point to either the ray 
sewage, the Imhoff tank effluent, the filter influent or the 
plant effluent. 

The chlorine supply is handled in ton containers, with 
adequate facilities provided for unloading and _ storing. 
The ton drums are placed upon the platform of the scale, 
which has a capacity of six drums. An electric hoist is 
in this control room to facilitate the handling of the empty 
drums from the scale platform. Heat is supplied by means 
of a coal heater near the drums, thus assuring high enough 


chines are connected up to a double header. 


and to the gate house. 


temperatures for the gasification of the liquid chlorine. 


Outlet Weir and Structure 


The outlet weir is designed to provide a visual indica. 
tion of the clarity of the plant effluent before being di- 
charged into the river. It is circular and has a whit 
tile background, and also a gate valve so that the plan! 
effluent can be by-passed if necessary. 

The outlet structure consists of a 30-inch concrete pipe 
effluent line with nine submerged top discharge opening: 
facing downstream. The plant effluent is thus distribut: 
over a wide area across the bed of the stream with the leas 


amount of turbulence. 
River Gage Building 


The well of the river gage building consists of a 
inch concrete pipe line beginning about 3 feet below th 
river-bed and extending about 3 feet above the floor | 
neat building. 1! 


ft the building. It is housed by a 


river water iv brought into the well through a 3-inch pip 
line which extends to the lowest point in the river-bed. 


Stevens water-level recorder, type A-30, is installed o 


\ 


platform above the well, and records a continuous graj 
of the river elevations. A siaff gage is also installed 
the bank of the river, against which the recording gage | 
be checked by observation, the staff gage being also visib 
The floor elevation of the gage ! 


from the highway. 


ing is 16 feet above the lowest point of the river-bed 


Piant Water Supply 


Water is supplied for the plant by an American single: 
stroke deep-well pump with a capacity of 50 gallons pe! 
The well has an 8-inch bore and is 135 feet deep 
A 50,000-gallon elliptical bottom elevated tank is used for 


minute. 
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ing the water supply and also to furnish sufficient pres- 
to all points. A complete piping system is located 
ut the grounds, and hydrants are conveniently placed 
it the Imhoff tanks, filters, chlorine building. aeration 


lding and administration building. 


Administration Building and Laboratory 


fhe administration building contains the office, labora- 

\. shower and locker room, garage and a large base- 

nt. It stands at the main entrance of the plant. The 
javatory for the building is connected to a septic tank. 
[he laboratory is completely equipped, so that any chem- 

al analysis that is related to sewage may be made. It 
ilso has all the necessary equipment for bacteriological 
tests. Control of operation cannot be very successful with- 
out laboratory work. In addition, all the necessary ap- 
paratus is available to make a complete fuel analysis. 

[he operating force at the pumping station consists of 
four men—an engineer and three operators. At the treat- 
ment plant, the operating force consists of the chemist-in- 
charge, laboratory assistant, maintenance man and four 
operators and sample takers, a personnel of seven men. 
\dditional men and a team are employed during the sum- 


mer months. for the removal of slud from the beds. 


Efficiency of the Plant in 1932 


The plant operated very efficiently in 1932, considering 
the fact that this was the first year of operation for the 


secondary unit. The average removal of suspended solids 


for the first six months was 79 per cent, and for the last 
six months 87 per cent, with an average of 83 per cent for 


the year. The average removal of five-day B.O.D. for the 


first six months was 72 per cent, and for the last six months 


OF per cent, with an average for the year of 78 per cent. 


The quality of the effluent was as follows: 


pH 
2. Alkalinity 235 ppm 
Chloride 
1. Settleable 


5. Chlorine demand 


#3 ppm 
O48 ce per liter 
1.3 ppm 
1.0) ppm 


solids 


6 Ammonia nitrogen 


Nitrate nitrogen 12.0 ppm 
8 Nitrite nitrogen 0.8 ppm 
9%. Suspended solid ppm 
10. Dissolved oxygen 6.3 ppm 
ll. Five-day BOLD 


The sewage treaiment plant is operated under the De- 
partment of Public Works and Utilities: James R. Pollock, 
Director, with Pierre R. Welch as Superintendent. 


Sydney's ‘Taxation System Discourages Slums and Congestion 


YDNEY,. AUSTRALIA, is the second largest city in 
ee the British Empire. The city of Sydney has no tax 

on buildings, and it raises all its local budget by 
one tax on the value of land. As a result, Sydney has prac- 
tically no slums-—no congestion.” 

With the foregoing introduction, the recently organized 
\merican Association for Scientific Taxation (11 Park Place, 
New York) Alderman J. R. Firth, a well-known 
business man of Sydney, as follows: 


quotes 


“When you state that Sydney raises all its taxation from 
land values, this applies not only to the city of Sydney, but 
to all of the surrounding metropolitan municipal areas. 

“In the very oldest portion of the city there are some small 
districts which we call slum areas. but which I do not think 
would be looked upon as slum areas anywhere else in the 
world-—we call them slum areas by comparison to the bal- 
ance of our metropolitan area, 

“The effeet of the abolition of the 


taxation on buildings 


and the raising of all taxation from land values has enabled, 
with a population of a million and a half, our city to occupy 
an area of about the same as the city of London, which has 
practically six times our population. 

“In my own municipality of Strathfield we allow only five 
houses to the acre, which means that, roughly speaking, each 
house occupies the amount of 50 feet frontage by 150 feet 
depth. Taking 90 per cent of our metropolitan area, the 


maximum would be from = six to houses to the 
best 


thousands of houses. one or two to the acre. 


seven 


Of course, in our residential suburbs there are tens of 


“It is also true that any suggestion to go back to the old 


system of taxing buildings would not even be calmly dis 


cussed in this city. Public opinion is overwhelmingly in 
favor of what we call the rate on unimproved land value 
the present system which has been in operation in the city 


et Sydney for eighteen years, and in the rest of the municipal 


councils and shire councils of this state for over 25 vears 


In England. as in America. Land Costs Handicap slim Clearance 


NNOUNCING a new phase in the Government's 
ee | housing policy on 15th March. Sir Hilton Young. 


a he Minister of Health. said that along with slum 


iran schemes they must provide new houses near to 

here the people worked. That means building flats and 
ements in the inner areas of cities where land is sear 

1 dear. Subsidies would be necessary ‘which will Impose a 
large burden on the Exchequer’: and blocks of flats were 


necessary because in re-housing on these expensive central 


sites “itis absolutely essential to make the most economic ust 
them to keep down rents.’ ” 

Chis news item is followed in the April issue of Land and 
Liberty (London) with the following editorial comment: 
On the one hand you have the costly site, on the other 
nd the difficulty of providing houses at rents within the 
ins of the lower paid wage-earners. *T Hilton Young 
might have named the third factor in the housing problem 
the burden of rates that is levied when the houses are occu 


pied Low wages. high-priced land. and taxes on houses 
These are the causes of the hous lamin But inst 1 «ft 
dealing with them the Government is to make its hou 


policy a wide open purse filled by the taxpayers and emptied 
by the land monopolists The policy is in the paper stage 
just as the slum clearance schemes are There is much talk 
about trying to re-house the working classes. and more and 
mere futilities will be attempted in the way of legislation t 
build down to the low wage level. Already the housing sub 
sidies are costing the Exchequer £13.210.000 a year besides 
the annual cost borne out of local rates. and the solution is 


still to seek. 
“Nothing is to be expected of this new adventure in the in 
terests of those who reap where they 
except to perpetuate the poverty of the sowers: 
something to have such frank testimony from a 


‘love to sowed.” 
but it is 


Minister of 


never 


this Government that high-priced land is the main obstacle to 
better housing conditions.” 


4 
. 


\ interesting comparison between electric motors 


and diesel engines for furnishing power in munici- 
" pal water works is contained in a report recently 
issued on pumping costs in Las Animas, Colo. 

The city takes its water from two wells, operating an 
electric pump at the Cottonwood and Sixth Street station 
ind a Caterpillar D OLOO diesel power unit at the Cotton- 
Fourth Street 


depth, but the electric pump has the advantage because it 


wood and well. The wells are of equal 


delivers water directly into the standpipe, whereas the 
diesel engine must pump into the same reservoir through 
two blocks of 6-inch main. This fact makes the compara- 
test 
was run on the two units, and a careful record was kept 


The results of this 


tive cost hgures even more impressive. A 30-day 


of performance and operating costs. 


test are as follows: 


COTTONWOOD 


Power, electric 
Water 
Flectricity 


AND SIXTH 


motor 
0-day 


STREET PUMP 


pumped in period, 6.217.500 gals 


consumed, 5,120: kw 
per kw, 2.56 


Tot cost of 
of electric power per 1,000 ¢g 


electricity, $129.00 


COTTONWOOD 


Power 
Water 


AND FOURTH STREET 
D 6100 diesel engine 
30-day period, 9,788,300 gals 
consumed, 720 gals. fuel oil 
cating oil consumed, 25 gals.* 
mst of fuel and lubricating oil, $73.60 
t of diesel power per 1,000 gals., 75¢ 


PLUMP 
Caterpillar 
pumped in 


When it was found how economically the diesel engine 
was pumping, it was only natural that it was allowed to 
do most of the work, with the result that it pumped 3,570.- 
S00 gallons more water during the test than the other 
unit. If the diesel engine had pumped the same amount of 
water as the electric motor, the power cost would have 
been $46.63, compared with $129. However, the basic 


saving is best compared in the cost per 1,000 gallons for 


* Lubricating oil was changed every 60 hours during the test, though 


this has since been increased to 70 hours. 


DIESEL POWER UNIT, LAS ANIMAS. COLO. 


With the electri 
motor this cost was slightly more than 2 cents, and with 
the diesel engine only %4-cent 


pumping with the two kinds of power. 


a saving of 64 per cent. 
Such a reduction in operating costs is extremely importan| 
in any business, and diesel engines have been installed in 
hundreds of pumping plants, generating stations and simi- 
lar projects because of their proved ability to make sub: 
stantial savings. 

The diesel engine has other characteristics that rcom- 
mend it to power users everywhere. Two of these are 
dependability and long life, best illustrated by the fact 
that diesel engines totaling 4,517,500 horsepower were sold 
in the United States for stationary and marine uses during 
the 34-year period from 1898 to 1932, and, of this amount, 
1.298.126 horsepower was still in active service at the end 
of the period. 


Curb Return Radius and Block Corner Data 


New Tables Prepared by Los Angeles County, California, 
to Aid Engineers and Subdivision Promoters 


ATE in 1933, an ordinance was passed in Los An- 
geles County providing local regulations for the 

subdivision of land within the unincorporated terri- 
tory of the county and for the preparation and presenta- 
tion of subdivision maps under the Map Act of California. 
The Map Act defines a “subdivision” as a tract of land 
composed of five or more lots of one acre or less in area, 
provided that when any person within one calendar year 
divides any tract into five or more parts of one acre or 
less in size, such tract shall be deemed to be a subdivision 
within the meaning of the Act; except that in any local 
subdivision regulations adopted under authority of the 
State Map Act it may be provided that the dividing of a 


tract of land of four acres or less in area surrounded on 
three or more sides by dedicated streets shall not constitute 
a subdivision within the meaning of the Act. 

In order to insure proper curb return radii in the lay- 
ing out of subdivisions, which would make future altera- 
tions unnecessary, the county included in its ordinance 
No. 2351, Section 11, certain definite requirements. |! 
states that no highway or street shall intersect any othe! 
highway or street at an angle of less than 30 degrees. At 
each such intersection each block corner must be rounded 
at the property line, or have a diagonal cut-off. The mini- 
mum requirements for either of these must be in con- 
formity with the diagram and table reproduced opposite. 


Pumping Bill 64 Per C 

City Cuts umping Bill ¢ er Cent 

| 

4 

lu 

4 


smuch as 


figuring 


the cut-off 
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distances from the 


+ complicated Seosiallan is a tedious process, the 
, has prepared mimeographed tables of the curb re- 
-adii and block corner data for the inclusive angles 


OQ PROPERTY 


LINE 


ROUNDED 


CORNER 


25 to 222 feet. 


MAY, 


for 


been figured for various conditions, 
are also indicated. 


19: 


x 


CUT- OFF 
CORNER 


D R Pp x 
Angle of At Intersecti i 
(in feet) (in feet) (in feet) 
| Two Locals (R—13) (tan ) | 
30°00'00"| Local $Sec'dry | | + 
Local $Major 25 (R- 13M tan | 
50°00'00"| Two Secd'ries 25 13 (Q-12)( tan -VR=11.75 | 
| Secd’'ry Major 25 R- (12+ | (R-12M tan - 
Two Majors 25 12 (R- 13)(tan 29-2 — R-12.75 
Two Locals 28 15 (R—13)(tan 189-2) VR-12.75 | 
50°00'01" | Local $Sec'd'ry 35 R-(12 + tan 
TO | Local $Major 22 (R- 13) tan YR=12.75 | 
95°00'00" | Two Secdries 35 VR-11.75 | 
Secd'ry Major 35 R- (12 + (R12) tan 
Two Majors 35 22 (R-13)( tan 189-8) - NR-12.75 
Two Locals 28+(D-95) ‘15+ (@-95) (R-I3Ntan 89-2) VR=12.75 
95°00'01" | Local @Secdry | 35+ 2.2(B-95) | R-(l2+ (R-12) tan -VR-N.15- 
TO Local@Major | 35+2.2(6-95) | R-13 (R- tan - VR-12 | 
\70°00'00" | Two Secd'ries | 35+ 2.2(8-95) | R-12 tan “Ss 7 
Secdry @Major | 35+ 2.2(8-95) | (R-12)( tan 
Two Majors 35+ 2.28-95) | 2-13 (R-13)( tan 
Two Locals 28+(- I5+(D- 95) 
'70°00'01" | Local $Secdry | 35+ 2.2(8-95) | R-(l2+ 
TO Local $Major 35+ 2.2(G-95) | R-13 
1{80°00'00" | Two Sec'd'ries 35+ 2.2(G-95) | R-l2 
Secd'ry $Major | 35+ 2.2(8-95) | R 
= Two Majors 35+ 2.2 (D-95) R - 13 | 
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from 30 degrees to 180 and for the curb return radii of 
In addition, the property line radius has 
and cut-off distances 
D PROPERTY 
LINE 


THE FORMULAE FOR RADII AS PUBLISHED IN THE ORDINANCE 
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: PLAN OF THE ROYAL OAK AREA OF WYTHENSHAWE ESTATE, THE HOUSING SCHEME OF 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Progress in the Wythenshawe Development 
: Near Manchester, England 


HE industrial phase of development now under way 


By BARRY PARKER, F.R.LB.A, 


in the Wythenshawe Estate, Manchester's garden 
3 city suburb, has been marked by the establishment Letchworth, England; 
: of several factories, and the letting of other sites in the Past President, Town Planning Institute 
eastern industrial area is proceeding rapidly. The Man- 
hester Corporation will soon have completed 4,796 house: 
the Estate lies included within the city boundary was 
ee on the Estate, with the help of Government subsidies, and * om ; 
thrown out by Parliament. The whole scheme had to be 


has matured a scheme for the provision of a further 428, 
est held up, and nothing could be done until another bill, pro- 

with plans in hand for building others. Development by 
*  moted with the same object, was brought before Parlia- 


ment in 1930 and passed. Readers of THe American Crt) 
may recall the rather extended article, “Modern Parkway 


2 private enterprise is progressing, and some 25,000 people 
must have settled on the Estate since late in 1930, when 


' . and Neighborhood Unit Design in Large Manchester De- 

¥ Although the Corporation purchased the Wythenshawe 029 
tre ; : velopment,” published in this magazine in March, 1952 

Estate in 1927. the bill to have the three parishes in which ; 
(page 960). 


Certain items of progress are illuminating. Four school: 
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- THE DESIGN OF THIS ENTIRE CROSS- 


IN AMERICA THE DIRECTION OF THE ING WOULD BE REVERSED TO COMPLY 
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ng built or are already completed, and plans are 
prepared for three others. 
ind plans prepared for building three hotels. 


Arrangements have been 
Re- 
bodies have taken four sites on the Estate. A 
is being built, and plans are being prepared for 
ch library and public baths. 
. being erected, and a number of electricity substa- 


A police and fire ste- 


ire completed or under way. There is much activity 
he allocation of sites for petrol filling stations and 
Approximately thirty shops have been 


ions 
bus terminals. 
constructed or are in process. 


“Turbine” Road Crossings 


\ suggestion made by the author for road crossings in 
or two instances presents what may be called the 
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“turbine” type. Such crossings embody principles which 
are about to have very serious consideration. 

One advantage of the turbine crossing over the radial 
crossing is that, when negotiating it, each motor has only 
two turns to make as against the three turns it has to make 
in a radial crossing. Another advantage is that after each 


motor has made its two turns. the driver has a view 


straight ahead down the road he is wishing to take. A 
third advantage is that the turbine crossing provides sites 
for buildings overlooking it which are more nearly rec- 
tangular than are the sites which the radial crossing pro 
vides, which are of a curious and irregular shape to which 
it is difficult to adapt buildings... The two drawings here- 
with reproduced illustrate the adoption of the turbine 
type in preference to the radial crossing. 


Cities Without Municipal Taxes 


RECENT report of one of the larger cities of IIli- 
nois contained the following: 
mately one hundred cities and towns in the United 


“There are approxi- 


States that levy no taxes for general municipal purposes 
because city-owned and operated utilities make profit 
large enough to cover the entire cost of carrying on the 
city government.” 

There follows a list of several cities with this distine- 
tion, and the statement that “many other cities could have 
enjoyed freedom from taxation were it not for the fact 
that revenues from the municipal utilities have been ap- 
plied toward other municipal improvements, or in some 
cases toward rate reductions as surplus profits accumu- 
lated.” Jacksonville, Fla.. is lauded because in the last 
thirteen years nearly $7,000,000 in utility earnings have 
heen applied to tax reduction, while in 1933 it had set 
aside over $2,000,000 from the municipal utilities to the 
same end. 

Recently Country Home carried an article descriptive 
of Chanute, Kans. 
according to the writer, is that Chanute is a “taxless town.” 


The outstanding commendable feature, 


The city buys, produces and delivers gas, water and elec- 
tricity to its consumers, and from the profits of such ac- 
livities it meets the cost of government. 

And so it goes—cities which have accomplished the 
abolition of taxes are praised as if a notable end had been 
attained. Others are censored, and the implication is, at 
least. that other cities should hasten to enlist themselves 
in the “taxless” brigade. 

Since this accomplishment is receiving so much favor- 
able publicity as a method for the much-desired tax-reduc- 
lion, it may be well to examine it from different angles. 
li may be well to analyze the “profits” of a municipally 
operated utility as well as the justice of substituting such 


lor taxes, 


Profits—But Who Pays the Costs? 


In comparing the “profits” of a municipal utility with 
those of a private enterprise, one must be careful to use a 
similar application of cost accounts. The factor of taxa- 
(lon may have an important bearing on relative profits. 
Before being taken over as a public enterprise, let us as- 
‘ume. a certain private utility paid taxes of $2.500 on a 


valuation of $50,000. Immediately upon purchase, how- 


By MERLIN H. HUNTER 
Professor of Economics. 
University of Hlinois 


ever, the property becomes public and not subject to taxa- 
tion. A cost of $2.500 has been eliminated, and a “profit” 
of $2.500 may result. This, however, will not result in 
reduced taxes; it must be substituted for what the private 
utility would have paid in taxes. 

Upon purchase, the offices of administration and col- 
lection may be moved to the city building and thus elimi- 
rate the “rent” cost. Billings and collections may be 
But the fact that such services 
are not charged to the utility does not alter the fact that 


made by the city treasurer. 


they are costs and that the people are paying for them. 

The item of depreciation, moreover, should be properly 
handled. It has not been unknown that repairs and_re- 
placements upon municipal plants have been made from 
the general fund rather from the receipts of the utility. 
Under such a system of accounts the gain in one pocket 
is but a loss from the other. 

To acquire a plant there must be an outlay of the peo- 
ples’ money, or bonds must be issued. Of course. under 
private ownership, the owners have a right to expect a fair 
return on their investment. Should the taxpayers. who 
have invested their money in a municipal utility. have no 
claim to such a return? In the above example. assuming 
assessed value to be one-half of actual value. the plant is 
worth $100,000, which at 6 per cent would bring a return 
of S6.000, 


the citizens of a city that have 


By what reasoning can one conclude. since it is 
made such investment. that 
they should not be allowed such return? 

The city may, however, issue bonds to procure the plant 
and make payment from earnings. Here, it appears. the 
municipality does possess an advantage over an individual 
borrower. The income from its securities must be exempt 
from any Federal taxes, and may be made exempt from 
other taxes. To the extent of such advantage the city can 
horrow at a lower rate of interest than could an individual. 
and this advantage should result in a surplus in the 
treasury. 

It must not be assumed, however. that some one does not 


have to pay for this advantage of tax exemption. Let us 


are 
mac 
cine 
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issume that, without exemption, the Federal tax upon the 
income of the bonds would be $1,000. Under exemption, 
however. this is not collected, and the amount must be 
collected from other taxpayers. The result is that the Fed- 
eral taxpayers as a whole are subsidizing the city which 
has issued tax-exempt bonds. It is difficult to justify such 
subsidizing. 

The Public Works Administration has given an impetus 
to the public ownership and operation of utilities. The 
ergument is that we can now furnish the service at a lower 
rate and still have a surplus with which to reduce taxes. 
Such is made possible because of the subsidizing by the 
Federal Government. To have a donation of 30 per cent of 
the cost of a plant and a loan of the remainder at a charge 
of 4 per cent should result in the possibility of low rates. 
li the Federal Government were willing to go further and 
donate the whole cost of the plant and then provide for 
its operation and maintenance, the people could get their 
service for nothing. This does not mean, however, that 
some one is not paying for it. 

Such use of Federal funds closely resembles the pat- 
ronage and pork barrel expenditures which we have so 
strongly condemned. The condemnation has been on the 
ground that there is no justification in the expenditure of 
bederal funds which will result in a benefit to the people 
of but one state, city or community. It is pertinent to in- 
quire, then, as to wherein lies the justification for the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds to the end that any locality 
may secure its water or electricity at a lower rate. 


When Is Tax Reduction Justified? 


The above discussion is not meant to argue for or 
against public ownership. The only purpose has been to 
indicate that, under a proper system of cost accounts, the 
“profits” of municipal utilities may not be as large as 
sometimes claimed. But with accounts or no accounts, a 
municipality may proceed to finance its activities from 
the earnings of its utilities. What about the justice of tax 
reduction or abolition by such a procedure? 

By and large, municipal tax revenues have come from 
the general property tax or, more accurately, from the real 
estate tax. We then are interested in the proposal of sub- 
stituting “profits” from the water, gas, electric, etc., in- 
dustries for taxes upon factories, office buildings, store 
buildings, hotels, theaters and homes. To relieve these 
of taxation is the route to the mecca of the taxless city. 

Granted that many modifications are neccessary, it is 
still generally agreed that ability to pay is the best prin- 
ciple with which to start in the levy of taxes. Government 
is a Cooperative institution, and each member should pay 
to the support of the enterprise on the basis of his ability, 
just as he is expected to do to his church, to the com- 
munity chest, ete. The question before us, then, is: 
Which better measures ability to support government, the 
value of one’s real estate, or the amount of water, gas, 
electricity, etc., consumed ? 

Put in this way, the answer seems fairly simple. The 
banker in his fine home in the taxless city pays no taxes 
upon this nor upon his bank building, yet he may con- 
sume little more of the products of the utilities than his 
neighbor with much less evident ability. The owner of 
the office building does not have to pay taxes upon it, but 
his tenants, the doctors, dentists and lawyers, have to pay 
for the operation of government through the price paid 
for the water and electricity which they use. 

It is intended to make no brief for property ownership 


as an indicator of ability to pay taxes. In many | ces jj 
fails utterly. The contention is, however, that to \aroe 
needlessly high rates for such necessities or semi <a. 
ties as water, gas and electricity for the purpos: op- 
erating government is to choose a base which m less 


indicates ability than does the ownership of property, 
It is but a tax upon the consumption of near necessities. 
and, while the richer consume more than the poorer, they 
do not do it in an amount at all comparable to what should 
be their share in the support of government. It js thys 
seen that the substitution may fail to give relief where 
most needed. 

The individual who might be expected to favor or to 
oppose the substitution of earnings for taxes might be 
demonstrated mathematically. It would all depend upon 
the relative proportion of his property valuation to the 
total property valuation in comparison with his consump- 
tion of the products of the utilities in comparison with the 
total consumption. The man with no property, or only a 
small amount, yet who used a considerable amount of util- 
ity service would much prefer the property tax. The 
owner of a large amount of property, on the other hand, 
would gain by the change. 

What about the contention, often made, that the cities 
that have thus abolished taxes are furnishing the services 
at a rate lower than they would have been furnished by 
private management? Facts, of course, cannot be argued, 
hut statements can. Fairness in the application of cost ae- 
counts, as indicated above, might remove the force from 
some of the statements. Few people actually believe that 
public initiative is more efficient than private. It may be, 
however, that the facts show that the charge is lower fo: 
the services rendered by the public than it would have 
been when rendered under private ownership. In most 
such cases it is would have been rather than could have 
been. It is simply evidence that those bodies whose busi- 
ness it is to adjust charges in fairness both to the publi 
and to the owner have had too little concern for the pub- 
lic. 

Cities without municipal taxes! In these days, alter 
being buffeted and almost wrecked by heavy taxes, such 
seems like a haven of hope. But such havens are not al- 
ways what they seem. The above discussion has sought 
to portray some of the less evident conditions in such a 
haven. 


Institute of Urbanism to Be 
Established at Columbia University 


N Institute of Urbanism, modeled after the Institut 

d’Urbanisme of the University of Paris, is to be estab 
lished at Columbia University. The five proposed fields ot 
activity outlined on April 23 by Joseph R. Hudnut, Acting 
Dean of the School of Architecture, are: 

“The evolution of cities, considered as living organisms. 
Historic research. 

“The administration of cities-—Charters; local authorities 
public services, trafic management, maintenance of order: 
sanitation; building codes; fire prevention. 

“The social organization of cities—The requirements 0! 
civic populations; hygiene; education; amusements; recrea 
tion; housing; zoning laws. 

“Economic problems of cities —The utilization of land and 
waterfronts; financial problems; taxes; rents; mortgages: 
appraisals. 

“The construction and expansion of cities —Design of open 
and built spaces; streets, parks; subways; public buildings: 
suburbs; civic esthetics. 

Researches in these fields now being conducted in the 
University will be coordinated by the Institute and brought t 
bear specifically upon the problems of life in New Yor‘ City. 
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PPER DARBY TOWNSHIP contains 118 miles of 
paved streets. Of this, 71 miles are bituminous 
macadam, which has an average life of from eight 
It is a matter of simple arithmetic to demon- 
st! that one-tenth of the mileage should be repaired 


years. 


each year. Of the 90,000 square yards thus requiring at- 
iention. about one-half will require complete resurfacing. 
During 1933, owing to a limited appropriation, only 12.- 


105 square yards of resurfacing were completed. How- 
an effort was made to protect the surface of the high- 
ways by a cheaper process, namely, surface treatmerit. 
which was extended to 69,000 square yards. 

The Highway Department was fortunate in having ex- 
ecuted annual contracts for materials early in the year, 
for prices increased on account of greater demand shortly 
after the contracts had been placed. Asphalt for surface 
treatment sold in the open market at 12 cents per gallon 
at the same time that the 


ever. 


Foresight in Street Maintenance 


Upper Darby Township, Pa., Has 
Continued Its Regular Maintenance 
Program to Prevent Deterioration of 


Streets 


The 
process consisted of applying to a scarified, reshaped, and 
thoroughly compacted base two courses of pre-mixed bitu- 
minous concrete totaling 2 inches in thickness. A light 
dusting of screenings was applied and broomed into the 
finished surface to seal any voids. 


Resurfacing was done by contract during 1933. 


The contract price for 
the year was 57 cents per square yard. 

The emergency repairing of small holes in the highways, 
the repairing of street openings made by the utility com- 


panies, and the widening 


Highway Department was 
using 20.000 gallons pur- 


Constructive Economy 


of shoulders on roads 


through some of the un- 


chased under contract at developed sections. is a 
7.6 cents per gallon. This The maintenance of our township of the 
difference of price would ways is a continuous problem which cannot be Department. A total of 
solved by giving our roads a double amount of 


have amounted to a total 


attention next year or the year after to com- 


1,000 tons of patching ma- 


ff $880 in the quantity : : terial was use ing the 
1 pensate for what we neglect doing this year. ed 
— Se A road pitted with small holes today will be apap us material | 
for at $12 per thousand, almost impassable within a few weeks. As de- mixed at the municipal 


cold later at $15, and ce- 


ment. which was pur- be postponed. 
chased at $2.19 per barrel, 
sold at $2.70. Eighteen 
hundred tons of crushed expenditures. 


stone was purchased for 
treatment at the 
contract price of $1.70 per 


surface 


ton, and the market price 
An ad- 
of 40 


cents per ton was secured 


was $2.25 per ton. 


ditional discount 


for hauling the stone in 


terioration is cumulative, street repairs cannot 


“Our local government has been subjected 
to terrific pressure from all sides to reduce 
Those who are really interested 
in the welfare of our community will be the 
first to see the fallacy in attempting to make 
savings by reducing highway activities. 
safety and convenience of our residents and 
the accessibility of our retail business districts 
are dependent upon clean, well-paved streets.” 


—From the Annual Report of the Highway Department of Upper 
Darby Township, Pa., for 1933. 


plant, using about 12 gal- 
lons of emulsified asphalt 
to a ton of half-inch stone. 
The mixing plant at the 
township siding has oper- 
ated very efficiently. 
Repairs to concrete high 
The ways have been made with 
concrete containing high 
early strength cement, per- 
mitting traffic to pass over 
the repaired portion twen- 


ty-four hours 


after 


Highway Department 

trucks. This discount alone amounted to over $720, and 
the difference between the contract and open market prices 
amounted to over $1,000. Used gutter brick for the re- 
laying of gutters were purchased at $10 per thousand, 
while new brick would have cost $40 per thousand. 

In May, 1933, the Department purchased sufficient lum- 
ber for forms, barricades, etc., to last until 1934. The 
same material would have cost 30 per cent more later in 
the year. 


Highway Repairs 


Owing to the saving in material purchases and to certain 
elheiencies introduced in performing the work, it was pos- 
sible to apply surface treatment to 69,000 square yards of 
highways in 1933 at an average cost for labor and material 
of 5.6 cents per square yard. In 1931, the last year that 
surface treatment was applied by contract, 181,920 square 
yards cost the township an average of 14.1 cents per square 
yard. It is believed that the work performed during 1933 
by the township forces is at least equal in quality to that 
formerly done by contract. 


com- 
pletion. The yearly re- 
placement of bituminous material in the expansion joints 
of all concrete roads occupies a three-man crew for about 
six weeks each spring. 
Sidewalks, Curbs and Gutters 
In addition to issuing permits for and inspecting all 
sidewalks, curbs and gutters constructed privately in the 
township, the Highway Department completed a consider- 
able amount of this type of construction with its own 
forces. Concrete, mixed at a central plant and delivered 
in agitating trucks, was used in all the work. The contract 
price was $6.30 per cubic yard and 227 cubic yards were 
used. The market price was raised to $8.75 per yard; thus 
the township effected a saving of $556 on the contract. 
In June, 1933, the township secured a deed of dedica- 
tion from the University of Pennsylvania for a strip of 
land 631 feet long and 13.7 feet deep along the north side 
of West Chester Pike, which will allow the road to be ulti- 
mately to 120 feet. The existing hedge was 
moved back to the new property line, and a cement side- 
walk 5 feet wide was constructed for the entire frontage. 


widened 
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The New Steel Intake Line 


at Traverse City, Mic 


an 


By W. Ss. WILLIAMS 


Superintendent of Water Works, Traverse City 


HEN the city government of Traverse City pur- 

chased the privately owned water works, in 1900, 

the plant consisted of two Walker pumps having 
a 24-hour capacity of 500,000 gallons each with an 8-inch 
intake pipe extending 800 feet into the lake in about 20 
feet of Having proved entirely inadequate, this 
first intake was soon replaced by a 16-inch line which 
served until a cross compound Snow pumping engine, 
with 5,000,000 gallons daily capacity, was purchased. 
This necessitated a still larger intake, and a light 24-inch 
steel pipe was installed which, considering its relatively 
low cost, satisfactory service for many 
Recently, however, upon inspection by divers it 


water. 


rendered very 
years. 
was discovered that it might not be safe to depend on the 
old pipe for any longer time than it would require to in- 
stall a new intake line. 

Studies of the-experience of other cities with similar 
problems were immediately begun. Though there are 
raturally distinct limitations to the financial appropria- 
tions of any small city, it was considered advisable to in- 
stall a line with sufficient capacity for a community twice 


as large as the present population of Traverse City—a line 
which would be ample for a city of 25,000 people 


was thought best to secure a type of pipe which could be 


and it 


expected to better withstand corrosive agencies and rende 
longer service. 

The 30-inch pipe finally chosen was purchased from the 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works of Chicago. As it was rolled 
and Hammerwelded from *,-inch plates of high-quality 
open hearth steel, there were certain processes inherent in 
its production which assured protection from corrosion 
without entailing the expense of purchasing the highest. 
priced piping materials. In the manufacture of this pipe 
the steel plates are first rolled into pipe shape. The over- 
lapping edges are then heated with a special water gas 
flame from furnaces on both sides. At the proper tem- 
perature, the welding is done by forging between a ham- 
mer and an anvil over a comparatively wide area. The 
resulting pipe is solid and seamless in appearance. \o 
internal stresses are set up in welding which the annealing 
and re-rolling processes do not always correct. The fin- 
ished Hammerweld pipe is no more susceptible to corro- 


LNLOADING AND PLACING THE NEW 


1. A crawler 


up one of the flexible joints before 


INTAKE 


crane handling the pipe from the shore to the 
joining the pipes below the 


PRAVERSE CITY WATER WORKS 
The diver getting the “feel” of setting 
and 4. pipes into 


FOR THE 
derrick scow. 2 


surface. Swinging shore end 


position and showing the bulkheading of one section 
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As an addi- 
safeguard, the pipe is asphalt-coated, hot-dipped and 


han the plates from which it was rolled. 


al 
vert cally drained. The coating is extremely smooth and 
_ closely adherent, and highly resistant to corrosive 


Installing the Intake Line 


lhe new pipe was unloaded from the cars and trans- 


orted from shore to the derrick scow by a crawler crane. 


it was then lowered to the diver. The joint used was an 


exceedingly simple bolted socket joint with retaining 
choulders. Owing to the uniformly high strength and 
ductility of the steel pipe, it was possible to form these 
flexible joints on the extreme ends, integral with the pipe. 
permitting the line to adjust itself to slight irregularities 
in the contour of the lake bed. 
est parts of any flexible joint and are of the non-separable 
type. The diver first acquainted himself with the con- 
struction of one of the joints above water and then made 
the under-water connections. The availability of the pipe 
in 40-foot lengths also reduced the number of joints re- 


These joints have the few- 
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quired. With such equipment, the work progressed rap- 
The pipe was in 


difficul- 


idly in spite of some bad weather. 
stalled 


lies. 


without the occurrence of accidents or 

Great care was taken to prevent damage to the new in 
take line from the elements or because of ice piling-up 
near shore 
300 feet out into the lake, and laid in trench from the 
shore line to the pump house at least two feet below the 


the pipe being covered with sand for about 


water line. 
The New Intake Crib 


The intake crib itself is on the edge of 
1.700 feet from shore. in about 45 feet of 
duplicate of the original crib which proved so successful 


the channel. 
water. It is a 
for so many years. It is 16 feet square over-all, of heavily 
timbered construction, with a centered open pocket 8 feet 
which is over. All the 
pockets are filled with 3-inch gravel, preventing fish and 


square boarded surrounding 
other foreign matter from entering the center section of 


the crib, with which the intake pipe connects. 


Refuse Collection in Cincinnati by the 
“Set-Out-and-Set-Back” System 


Unsightly Garbage Cans Make Only a Brief Appearance at the Curb Line 


HE “set-out-and-set-back” system of collection has 

been a gradual development in the city of Cincin- 

nati. This type of service came as a result of an 
annexation agreement in 1896, when two contiguous vil- 
lages were united. The service was gradually expanded 
to cover a larger territory, until June, 1931, when the last 
private contract for the collection of garbage expired and 
the city assumed complete charge of waste collection ac- 
tivities, including the set-out-and-set-back of waste con- 
tainers in what may also be termed the “rear house line” 
system. 

The system immediately met with public favor. It is 
one of the most direct personal services rendered by the 
city and particularly relieves elderly people of an_ irk- 
some task. The set-out crew immediately precedes the 
collection vehicle and returns the cans to the rear house 
line as soon thereafter as possible. 

There are of course advantages and disadvantages which 
ust be considered. The greatest advantage is that waste 
cans occupy space on the curb only a short time previous 
to the pick-up by the collection equipment. This reduces 
the amount of possible litter on the streets, caused by 
wind and by stray animals upsetting the cans. 

The location of the “rear house line” is in some cases 
dificult to find. Cincinnati’s density of population per 


square mile is very low. Some of the houses are set back 


a considerable distance from the street on account of the 
hilly topography, and where there are terraces on the lots, 
the rear house line may not be visible from the street. 
Therefore, a rule has been made that cans must be set out 


By JOHN R. MANION 
Superintendent of Waste Collection, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


in such a position that they are visible from the. street. 
This prevents loss of time for the set-out men in hunting 
for the cans, which otherwise may be under porches. in 
garages, or even behind garages. 

There is one very live objection to entering private 
property to give set-out service. This is the householders 
Set-out bitten. and the De 


partment now insists that dogs be chained or confined on 


dog. men have often been 
waste collection days, or that the householder carry the 


waste cans to the curb. This ruling is strictly enforced, 


The Advantages Outweigh the 
Disadvantages 

The advantages of this service far outweigh the disad- 
vantages, and there is no question that the service is very 
heneficial to the householder. This was evidenced at a 
recent budget hearing when a suggestion was made that the 
set-out-and-set-back system be dispensed with in the  in- 
terest of economy. The service is so generally appreci- 
ated that the suggestion was not considered, and_thi- 
method seems to be permanently established because of its 
practicability and convenience to the householder. 

The number of men required per crew to set out and set 
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Where the sec- 
tion is closely built up the crews require one set-out and 
one set-back 


farther apart and the distance from the curb line is greater, 


hack cans varies with the ty pe of district. 


man: and in sections where the houses are 


Iwo set-out men are used, 


Costs 


| p to the time of the establishment of a new cost sys- 


tem in the Waste Collection Department. the costs could 
only be estimated. _lLnder the present system, however. the 
1932, 
the 


‘ 
OO.- 


costs are very carefully segregated. For the year 


the last for which complete information is available. 


labor cost for combustibles was $46.3914.86. covering 


20.2 tons, or 53 cents per ton; and for non-combustibles, 


S27.47 1.90, covering 273.012 cubic yards, or 10 cents per 


cubie vard., These costs are direct labor costs only. with 
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no overhead costs included. Combustibles are 
and non-combustible units estimated. It is the ex, 
in Cincinnati that set-out and set-back direct lah 
are about 52 per cent of the total direct labor 

Applying the cost on the per capita basis, po} 


162.000, it is found that direct labor costs per cay 
set-out-and-set-back 


vear. and for 


for combustibles 
non-combustibles 5.9 


were; 
cents per yea 
per capita cost for both, approximately 16 cents pr 
On the whole it has been found that the difficy! 
been relatively small, the service popular and ap 
ated, the cost almost negligible on a per capita bas 


that the service has undoubtedly contributed materially | 


the convenience. appearance and comfort of Cin nng 
It is well worth the money expended. 


ACK NOWLEDG on paper 
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Une Cent for Each Serap of Paper 
on New York City Streets 


The Outdoor Cleanliness Association, in Cooperation with the Sanitation and Police 


Departments, Extends Its Campaign to Make New Yorkers Liiter-Conscious 


CCORDING to a report of an interview with the Act- 

F ing Commissioner ol New York City. 
appearing in the New York Herald Tribune. it costs 

ithe city one cent for every se rap ol paper or bit of waste 
The Outdoor Cleanliness As- 
sociation, whose purpose is to keep the city clean, recently 


Sanitation of 


thrown upon the pavement, 


entered upon a renewed campaign for street cleanliness. 

In no large city in the world do people pay less attention 
to keeping the streets free from litter than in New York. 
In Berlin or Paris one cannot throw even a cigarette stub 
on the sidewalk or pavement without being called to ac- 
count. [tis different here, where citizens cast away things 
both great and small. 

Hundreds of automobiles, for instance, are abandoned 
The owners take out all the parts 
they wish to save. and desert the forlorn mechanism. As 


in the streets each year. 


the conveyances are out of commission, they are not taken 
to the Corporation Yard of the Bureau of Encumbrances, 
which would be done if they were still capable of locomo- 
tion. The Sreet Cleaning Division of the Department of 
Sanitation has to tow them to one of its depots. There 
they accumulate, and finally they are cut into sections with 
It costs the city of New York $50,000 


The machines are 


acety lene torches. 
a year to dispose of that waste alone. 
sold for junk, and about 5 per cent of the cost of dis- 
mantling is recovered by sales to dealers. 

The Association expects to develop its program. still 
further through 1934 by means of its model districts. Last 
year the demonstration district laid out by it on the upper 
East Side gave excellent results. Perhaps it is not yet spot- 
less. but the missionary seed sown there has not all fallen 
by the wayside. Energetic members of the Association 
went through the district from door to door asking for the 
cooperation of the residents. Storekeepers, owners of pri- 
vate dwellings, and janitors of apartment houses agreed 
to help in the anti-litter movement. 


oth the Department of Sanitation and the Police De- 
partment gave special attention to the condition of thy 
model district. A patrolman was assigned to give his 
entire time to admonishing property owners who had 
grown careless about disposing of waste. Persons w! 
were seen sweeping dust and ashes into the gutters afte: 
& o'clock in the morning were warned that they were vio: 
lating the law. Some were summoned to court. 

In order to teach the young idea how to be neat, th 
Association placed cans for waste in front of all the publi 
and parochial schools in the Kips Bay District on the Eas! 
Side of New York, north of 42nd Street. Here, with thy 
aid of timely hints from their teachers, the children de- 
posited papers and luncheon remnants, with special atten- 
tion to the illusive banana peel. 

The police in ten precincts of the borough of The Bronx 
made a deep dent in the consciousness of the citizenry. 
They issued 10,000 printed warnings and then followed 
them up with 5,042 summonses on which there were 5.01! 
convictions. The police also visited the schools, wher 
they explained the anti-litter ordinances and distributed 
leaflets on which the main ordinances were summarized. 

The Brooklyn committee inspected the streets of thirty 
precincts as well as all the public markets of the borough. 
With the cooperation of the Department of Health it ap- 
plied the new broom vigorously in one of the squatter 
colonies and won over the members thereof to a cleanliness 
régime. Linden Boulevard, much littered by passing 
motorists and persons bound toward Coney Island, took on 
a spick and span appearance. Many back lots also were 
redeemed from squalor. 

(Jueens also assumed a new aspect. The Landscape Div- 
sion of the Borough President’s Office transformed seventy: 
four city-owned triangles, where streets converge. from 
unsightly wilderness into well-ordered bases attractive to 


the public. 
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Constructing Concrete Jetties 


as a Public Works Project 


VHE village of Shorewood, Wis., has a public works 
project under way in the construction of three pre- 


| 


ast concrete jetties. The purpose of each jetty is to 
ce the action of water so as to deposit sand from 
Michigan and build up the beach. It is expected that 
nstructing additional jetties and thus continually 
ng up this beach considerable new land will be ob- 
which can serve many useful purposes, including 
( bathing places. It is also believed that continuation 
f this beach-building will ultimately allow Milwaukee to 
extend its outer drive north through Shorewood. 
fhe concrete units are precast on the present beach in 
od forms and then transported to the jetty by means of 
lines. The jetty is made up of individual concrete 
bars that vary in weight from !4-ton to 2 tons, each wiih 
series of lugs which are an integral part of the bar, ex- 
tending in length from 8 to 14 inches. The larger lug 


ire used near the shore, while the smaller ones are 


laid near the outer end of the jetty to allow less restricted 


When they are placed 


passage of water through the jetty. 


upon one another in a particular way and tied togethe: 
29 


with *4-inch vertical steel bars 22 inches on centers, ir- 
regular channels of 7 to 13 inches are created. 
14 feet in width from the bed of 


the lake to the water line, and gradually decrease in width 


The groins are built 


to 6 feet at the top, with curved faces designed to resist the 
thrust of wave action. The larger bars contain 0.93-cubic 
vard of concrete, and the smaller one, 0.47-cubic yard. 
The number of units in the height of the jetty must neces- 
sarily vary, depending upon local conditions. If a groin 
were started on the beach, the number of units in the height 
would perhaps not exceed four. In Shorewood there are 
three solid wood jetties that were constructed about fifteen 
years ago, approximately 75 feet in length, only 25 feet 
of which was in the water. They were allowed to remain 
in their original positions, and the construction of the con- 
crete groins was started from the end of the wood jetties. 
This involved the laying of a total of seven units in height, 


two below water and five above. This construction is en- 


CONSTRUCTION VIEWS OF THE 


LEFT, AND THE COMPLETED UNITS AND 


CONCRETE JETTY, 


Shorewood, Wisconsin, 
Is Using 
Precast Concrete 
Channeled Groins 
Effectively in a 


Beach-Building Undertaking 


tirely satisfactory. since it is unnecessary that the inner 


end be permeable. 

At the outer end of the center groin which is approxi 
mately 408 feet in length. the number of units. due to the 
increased depth of the water, was increased to ten, five 
below and five above. The center jetty will be the longest 
of the three, and when completed will be approximately 
508 feet in length. 


300. feet apart. 


The jetties have been placed about 


Casting the Concrete Units 


The mixture used in the individual precast concrete units 
is | part of cement to 5 parts of gravel, which is fairly 
This 


The main 


well graded and very clean. aggregate is obtained 


the itself. ol 


bars and lugs is reinforced with three 14-inch steel bars. 


from beach body the concrete 
The bars are cast in a form or mold made up of 3-inch 
lumber and arranged in such a manner as to enable the 
stripping of the forms after casting, by unscrewing twe 
long bolts at each end of the form. 

There are ten of these molds in use, and they are made 
ready for casting in the morning by a crew which cleans 
the forms after the previous day's run. The afternoon 


crew casts the bars, which are cured by the sprinkling 
process and are made ready for laying four days afte1 


casting. They are brought into place by the use of plank 
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runways and dollies, and lowered into position by a hand 


crane attached to a set of A frames. The bars are cast 
with holes on the extreme ends, and slide into position 
easily because of the vertical bars which have been de- 
signed to rceive them. These bars also provide additional 


reinforcement to the entire structure. 
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THE PRECAST CONCRETE 
IN PLACE, FORMING THE Jetry 
AT SHOREWOOD, WIs. 


The channeled groin has been designed by Harry A. 
Schmitt, Village Manager and Engineer of Shorewood. 
Wis., in conjunction with Sidney M. Wood. of Lake Bluff. 
IIl., shore protection expert, and a patent has been applied 
for. A patent covering the construction of permeable 
groins with stone has already been granted. 


Western Conference on Government a Notable Success 


NE of the most interesting and significant meetings 
that have taken place in the field of local government 


for some time was the Western Conference on Govern- 
ment held at the University of California, March 28, 29 and 
30.* Nearly 700 citizens, public officials and representatives 
of western civic organizations attended the sessions. 

Interest in the improvement of state and local government 
through reorganization and the adoption of more efficient 
methods of administration is at white heat in the West. In 
Texas, for instance, adoption by the electorate of a constitu- 
tional amendment giving counties sweeping home rule powers 
of reorganization has stimulated wide public interest in the 
possibility for constructive economy through elimination of 


In California. a few con- 


waste in the county machinery. 
spicuous examples of well-administered cities and counties 
are showing citizens what can be done if sufficient effort is 


put forth. 

Prof. Samuel C. May. Director of the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration at the California, General 
Chairman in charge of the The 
divided between joint sessions for all the organizations par- 


University of was 


Conterence. program was 


ticipating in the conference and group sessions. 


New Task of the Public Administrator 


Perhaps Louis Brownlow, Director of the Public Adminis- 
tatier Clear'ne Howse, struck the ke-aote of the Confrence: 

“We are all but unanimous, | think, in the conviction that 
government will succeed or fail in proportion as it is able 
efficiently and effectively to translate into the terms of the 
everyday lives of the people through administration the poli- 
cies that have been arrived at as the result of discussion and 
political action. 

“This puts the job squarely up to the public administrator; 
and as he faces it the public administrator must realize that 
his responsibility no longer can be determined by the narrow 
bounds of a political geographical unit or a particular fune- 
tion of government. 

“The new task of the public administrator above all else is 


* For the names of the principal participating organizations and their 
special topics of discussion, see advance announcement of program, in 


Tue American Cory for March, 1934, page 4. 


to concern himself with human relations, with human values, 
with those deeper economic, social and spiritual needs of the 
human beings whose government, in its administrative branch. 
he represents. It is his task to bring together all resources 
of materials and money that he may better serve a govern- 
ment of men, by men, for men. | 

“If he is to tackle his new task and, more especially. if he 
finds some measure of success in it, he inevitably will sustain 
a new relation to the people. He will be less and less a gov- 
ernor in the sense of a ruler enforcing decrees and mandates. 
and more and more of a public servant in the sense that he 
will be the manager of an enterprise which furnishes in- 
dispensable social services that the people must have. 

“He will be less and less regarded as an agent solely of 
some particular geographical unit such as a city, a school 
district, a county. a state, or even the nation. He will be 
more and more looked upon as a man charged with respon- 
sibility of coordinating, through processes of cooperation. the 
activities of all levels of government that affect men. women 
and children in their everyday family life. In short. he will 
be the representative on the administrative side of a mor 
socially minded government that will become. as it is rapidly 
hecoming. less partisan and factional; less legalistic and ver) 
much more technical. He will become and less the 
amatuer and more and more the professional. He will be: 
decreasingly concerned with patronage and spoils and_ in 
creasingly concerned with service. He will be more of a su 
cess and less of a failure in proportion as he is able to com- 
mand and utilize broad knowledge, deep understanding. and 
human sympathy in a synthesis of social wisdom. 

“But whether he succeeds or whether he fails. the part that 
he will play upon the stage of public affairs will be a more 
prominent part than that for which he has been cast in the 
past. The immediate future, then, presents both a challenge 
and an opportunity to all who are interested in public ad- 
ministration, either as practitioners or as advisers. 


less 


“For whether we will or not, we are faced with the neces 
sity of making a supreme effort to reshape the social order 
so that we shall no longer starve in the midst of plenty. And 
whatever plans we make to that end. however wise may be the 
policies determined upon, the task of carrying them into ef- 
fect is the new task of the public administrator.” 

i Howarp P. Jones 
Secretary, National Municipal Lessue. 
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A Study of Water Consumption and Metering 


Losses in Distribution System 


lt is necessary to estimate the losses through leakage 
and breakage in the distribution system. Fortunately, 
there are available the results of a five-year leakage sur- 
vey of the Philadelphia system which was just well under 
way in 1927. This survey located underground leakage 
totaling 34,068,000 gallons a day, or over 12.4 billion 
gallons a year. 

\fter the leaks which wasted 12.4 billion gallons a year 
had been found and stopped, leakage would still exist. 
With the best practical construction, leakage occurs in the 
distribution system of a water works. Detroit, which has 
en organization continually making waste surveys, reports 
5 per cent of the total water pumped as leakage in the 
year ending June 30, 1930. For the average daily con- 
sumption of 258 million gallons and 4,240 miles of pipes, 
5 per cent leakage is a little over 3,000 gallons a mile 
of pipe a day. Leakage of 3,000 gallons a mile of main 
a day seems to be regarded by those experienced in sur- 
veys as a minimum practical figure. At this rate, the mini- 
mum for the 2,317 miles of water mains in the Phila- 
delphia system in 1927 would be 6.951.000 gallons a day. 
or a little over 2.5 billion gallons a year. That is, after 
12.4 billion gallons had been located and stopped, not less 
than 2.5 billion gallons would still remain. But condi- 
tions in Philadelphia are such that more than this mini- 
mum is probable. 

Due to differences in age of the water works. in quality 
of construction and distribution, in the 
nature of the water, and in maintenance of the system, the 
losses through leakage vary from city to city. Construc- 
tion of the Philadelphia water-works system was begun 
ever 130 years ago and some parts of it are very old. The 


conditions of 


early materials and construction were not such as to keep 
down leakage to the same extent as modern ones and, in 
addition, the effect of the hammering of the present trafli 
could not be foreseen and guarded against. It is unrea- 
sonable to assume, therefore, that losses in the Philadelphia 
system could be reduced to the minimum of 2.5 billion 
gallons. However, as the survey was carefully made by 
specialists in this work, there appears no good ground to 
assume that the leakage was far in excess of 14.9 billion 
gallons, the total of the leakage located and the estimated 
minimum. How much more should be added? 
Information from other cities suggests varying volumes 
of leakage. The 5 per cent of Detroit has already been 
mentioned. An article by P. J. Hurtgen in the Journal of 
the American Water Works Association for April, 1932. 
gives 5.2 per cent as the average leakage from services 
end 1.3 per cent as the average from mains in seven Wis- 
consin cities. L. R. Howson, in the Journal of the same 
association for September, 1928, states that an analysis of 
‘eports fer 61 cities where surveys had been made showed 
an average leakage of 16.75 per cent of all the water 


Part Il 


How Much Would Complete Metering of Water 


Services Save the City of Philadelphia? 


The report of the Department of Public Works 
of Chicago for 1931 gives the results of leakage tests of 


pumped. 


water mains for the years 1916-31. Over 6,000 tests were 
made of 1,03] miles of pipe, and the average leakage 
found over the entire period was 16.8014 gallons a mile 
of pipe a day. The leakage located during the the Phila- 
delphia survey was at the rate of 16.146 gallons a mile 
a day for 2,110 miles of pipe covered, which is slightly 
less than the Chicago average. However. J. B. Eddy and 
B. Phillips in the Journal of the American Water Works 
Association for October, 1933. report an average of 36,900 
gallons a mile a day in Chicago as the result of all leak- 
ege tests during the period 1916 to May 31, 1933. The 
rate of 16.804 gallons a mile a day is apparently the re 
sult of routine leakage surveys made in advance of street 
improvements, while the rate of 36.960 gallons also in- 
Eddy and Phillips give a total of 
gallons a day of leakage found, and estimate 


cludes special work. 
19,336.858 
57.868.200 


Chicago system, a total of 137,205,088 gallons a day. 


gallons a day for the unsurveyed part of the 
This 
is 13.5 per cent of the average daily pumpage of 1,010, 
The total of 14.9 billion 
gallons a year for Philadelphia, to which is to be added 


600,000 gallons a day in 1932. 


something for breakage losses and to compensate for local 
conditions, is 11.8 per cent of the 1927 output of the wate: 
works. 

\s an actual survey of the Philadelphia system located 
leakage equaling about 10 per cent of the 1927 output, 
it does not seem reasonable to add 6 or 7 per cent in order 
to reach a figure such as the 16.75 per cent average of 61 
cities. Apparently, the Philadelphia figure was below 
rather than above this average but not as low as the 5 pet 
cent of Detroit, where leakage is continually being located 
and stopped. The results of tests before street improve- 
ments in Chicago closely approximate the Philadelphia 
survey results although the rate of total leakage a mile 
of pipe is much higher. On the other hand, the total leak- 
age in Chicago is only 13.5 per cent of the pumpage. It 
seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that about 13. per 
cent of the Philadelphia output in 1927 was lost in dis- 


tribution. This is, in round numbers. 16 billion gallons. 


Unmetered Private Consumption 


By subtracting the 16 billion gallons of water lost in 
the distribution the 61 
maining to be accounted for, we arrive at 45 billion gal- 


system from billion gallons re- 
lons as the volume of water supplied to unmetered private 
premises in 1927. This is a startling figure. because the 
volume of water taken by unmetered private premises has 
heen assumed to be a much smaller proportion of the out- 
put than this indicates, It is 35.7 per cent of the total 
output for 1927, almost the same as the 36.5 per cent of 


the metered-water consumption. As the large services 


were metered. it was assumed that. although there were 


% 
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nearly twice as many unmetered as metered services and al- 
though metering tends to conserve water, the metered- 


water consumption was mue h the larger. 
Effect of Complete Metering in 1927 


Extension of metering in Philadelphia to include all 
services would affect the unmetered private consumpiion 
and as much of the unmetered municipal consumption as 
can be metered, provided the meters on public services are 
detect and check With the figures now 
reached in this analysis an estimate can be made of the ef- 


used to waste. 
fect which an extension of metering would have on the 
consumption of water and the probable reduction in op- 


erating expenses, 


Consumption Through Unmetered 
Services, If Metered 


According to records of the Bureau of Water, there were 
272,000 1927, of 245,400 
were classed as commercial, 22.800 were industrial, and 
4.400 were public. 
form with a report form required by the State Department 
of Internal Affairs. 
vices classified as residential in this study. 
more suitable for this study if commercial usage were 
separated from residential, but the classification can be 
used since most of the commercial services would be in- 
cluded in the low-consumption group represented by 
domestic services in the classification of the study. An 
estimate of the probable consumption if meters were placed 


unmetered services in which 


This classification was made to con- 


The commercial service included ser- 
It would be 


in the unmetered services can be made by using the aver- 
metered services. The average registration per 
domestic service computed from the totals of the water 
meters is 81,300 gallons a year. Multiplying 81,300 gal- 
lons a year by 245,400, the number of low-consumption 


unmetered services, gives 20 billion gallons a year, which 


ages of 


may be assumed to be the registration of meters placed 
on these services. 

The average registration per metered industrial service 
was 1,870,000 gallons a year; but, as this is undoubtedly 
the average of services taking much more water than those 
included in the unmetered industrial services, it cannot be 
assumed to be the average that would be taken if the 
unmetered industrial services were metered. Under the 
provisions of the ordinance approved December 2, 1916, 
which required the metering of all new services, the ser- 
vices for certain purposes, including bakeries, bottling 
establishments, breweries, brick yards, dye works, foun- 
dries, glass factories, power laundries, milk houses, slaugh- 
terhouses, and steam boilers and engines, were required to 
be metered. This requirement brought about the metering 
of many large industrial consumers. In addition, all new 
industrial services after January 1, 1918, had to be me- 
tered, and there was a provision of the ordinance authoriz- 
ing the Director of Public Works to meter all premises 
where undue or wasteful use of water is found. 

That the provisions of the ordinance and such voluntary 
metering of industrial premises as occurred resulted in the 
metering of a large percentage of such premises is in- 
dicated by comparing figures of the Board of Revision of 
Taxes for numbers of industrial properties with the num- 
ber of industrial meters. Unfortunately, a change which 
made the Board’s classifications more comparable with 
the classifications of this study was not effected until 1928. 
However, although the 1928 figures would include an in- 
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crease over 1927 in industrial properties, they {| 

the point under discussion. The number of factoric 

houses, railroad stations, office buildings and {| 
classed in this study as industrial was in 1928, a 

to the figures of the Board of Revision of Taxes. 

under 14,900, In the study, 15,021 meters were cla- 
There 
meters than industrial properties, but the Board of Rey. 
sion of Taxes also lists 39,233 combined stores and 


industrial. would appear to be more ind 
lwell. 
ings some of which would be classed in the study a. 
dustrial because the predominating use of water was jp. 
dustrial. The average consumption of these combined 
dwellings and stores would be nearer the low figure of 
comestic consumers than the high average of factories 
and office buildings. 

It is apparent, therefore, that almost all, if not al]. of 
the industrial users of large volumes of water are included 
among the metered premises and an average of these con 
sumptions cannot properly be assumed to be the average 
that would be taken by unmetered industrial services jj 
they were metered. The unmetered industrial consumers 
may be assumed to be in the group having a low average 
consumption, but in order to allow for small unmetered 
business services, such as those of hand laundries, which 
use considerable water, it is assumed that the 22,800 un. 
metered industrial premises would take 160,000 gallons a 
year, about twice the average of metered domestic services. 
At this rate the unmetered industrial services would register 
nearly 4 billion gallons a year. Using 4 billion and add. 
ing the 20 billion previously computed gives a total of 2: 
billion gallons a year. This may be assumed to be the 
volume that would be registered by meters placed on un- 
metered private services. The water taken through un- 
metered public services has already been included in the 
estimate of municipal use and has been deducted from the 
total in arriving at the unmetered consumption of 45 bil- 
lion gallons a year. 

It is necessary, however, to add something for under- 
registration of meters to the estimate of the total registra- 
tion of meters placed on unmetered services. There seems 
no good reason to assume any amount other than the 13 
per cent which was found to be suitable for the metered 
services. On the basis of 13 per cent, the under-registra- 
tion would be approximately 3 billion gallons and the 
total volume that would be taken by unmetered private 


service if they were metered is 27 billion gallons. 
Estimated Reduction in Consumption 


This estimate is based on the usages of water on metered 
premises under the conditions of meter accuracy and cost 
of water to the consumer that now exists. It does not as- 
sume any change except the metering of the unmetered 
private premises. As the total estimated unmetered con- 
sumption was 45 billion gallons, and the consumption if 
these premises had been metered would have been 27 bil- 
lion gallons, metering all private water services apparently 
would have produced in 1927 a saving of 18 billion gal- 
lons. This is very close to 14 per cent of the total output 
of the water works in that year. 


Comparison with Previous 
Estimate 


A commission which reported upon Philadelphia’s water- 
supply situation in 1924, estimated, on the basis of the 
effect of metering to that time, that complete metering 
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reduce the water consumption over a period of 
In 1927, the per 
water consumption was 180 gallons a day, and a 


to 129 gallons per capita a day. 
tion of 14 per cent as estimated by this study would 
The effect of 


lete metering which the study indicates is materially 


bout 155 gallons per capita a day. 
han the previous estimate. However, in this study 
.ssumed that, except for complete metering of private 
imers, conditions would remain as they are. If all 
municipal services were metered and the meters used to 
detect and stop waste and a routine procedure followed 
for maintaining the accuracy of meters, it is possible that 
further saving could be made. Such a program would 
of course require some outlay for meters and equipment 
and add certain operating expense which would have to be 


weighed against the saving. 


Financial Benefit Secured Through 
Metering 

lt is difficult to place a value on the water saved, be- 
cause there would not be a proportionate reduction in 
operating costs. The number of employees could not be 
reduced 14 per cent and administrative costs would not be 
much less. But there would be a saving in pumping. 
treatment, and in wear of equipment. On the other hand, 
twice as many meters would have to be read although, as 
meters are already located in every ward of the city and 
the new meters probably would be added to meter-readers’ 
routes already established, the expense of reading would 
not necessarily be doubled. As an offset to this added 
expense there would be the elimination of checking the 
fixtures in unmetered premises in order to fix the amount 
of the bills. Detailed information is not available for 
the 1927 expenditures for meter reading, billing. book- 
keeping, ete., but from figures at hand it appears that com- 
plete metering would increase these expenditures approxi- 
mately $160,000 a year. On the assumption that no change 
except complete metering would be made, nothing is in- 
cluded for the cost of installing private meters, since these 
are paid for by the property-owners. While placing meters 
on municipal services would require an initial outlay of 
about $25,000, the annual cost over the life of the meter 
would be comparatively insignificant. The most important 
saving would be the reduction of operation and main- 
ienance costs due to decreased volume of water pumped, 
filtered, and distributed. 

In Detroit the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
water works a million gallons was $23.75 in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1930. Figures of the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Water for 1932 give $18.85 a million gallons as the 
operating cost exclusive of the high-pressure fire service. 
Including the high-pressure fire service raises the unit fig- 
ure to nearly $20. If $19 a million gallons is assumed, 
a saving of $342,000 is computed for a reduced produc- 
tion of 18 billion gallons a year. From this should be 
subtracted the estimated increases of $160,000, leaving a 
net saving of $182,000. This is, of course, a very rough 


approximation. 


Present Effect of Complete 
Metering 
[he conclusions so far reached are for the year 1927. 
\s a decrease has occurred in the number of unmetered 
services, the effect of extending metering to include all 
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private services would not be quite the same now as it 
would have been in 1927. What would it be now ? 

In the following table, the number of unmetered ser- 
vices of the three classes in 1927 and 1932 as obtained 
from the Bureau of Water is given with the change that 
has Oct urred in ea h ( lass. 


UNMETERED SERVICES 


192 1932 Chang 
otal 272.600 256.800 15.800 decreas 
Residential and commercial 245,400 250,020 4.620) imerease 
Industrial 22.800 4.940 17.860 decrease 
4,400 1.840 2.560 decrease 


Probably some of the increase in the residential and 
commercial class is due to an adjustment in the classifica- 
tions, 

Records of the Bureau of Water show a decrease each 
year in the output of the water works since 1927. The total 
for 1932 was 111,337.5 million gallons, which is 14.645.9 
million gallons, or about 11.6 per cent less than the 1927 
total. 
talling-off in industrial use because of decreased industrial 


Several causes have brought about this change: a 


activity, a reduction of waste in the distribution system 
resulting from the five-year survey, and a more careful 
use of water accompanying an increase in metered services 
and a decrease in unmetered services. 


Changes in Consumption by Indus- 
trial and Domestic Services 


According to Water Bureau records, 30,745 new meters 
were installed in the years 1928-32. However, the me- 
tered-water consumption undoubtedly decreased, the reduc- 
tion being largely in the industries. E. E. Bankson gives. 
in the Journal of the American Water Works Association 
for December, 1932, comparative statistics for water works 
from 1929 to 1931. 


industrial use, from 1929 to 1931 inclusive. is found for 


He says, “The average decrease for 


the 37 [water works] segregated, at 13.2 per cent.” A 
tabulation of averages for cities having the largest numbet 
of consumers shows an increase of 4 per cent in billings for 
domestic service, 11 per cent increase in commercial bill- 
ings, and a decrease of 11.5 per cent in industrial.  Bill- 
ings for service which are used by Mr. Bankson should be 
fairly indicative of trends in the volume of water supplied. 

Philadelphia, however, may not have fared as well as 
the averages indicated. Thus, information secured from 
the Building Owners and Operators Association suggests 
that Philadelphia fell below the average in commercial 
use. On October 1, 1932, as compared with October 1, 
1927, there was an increase of 2.586.141 square feet in 
rentable area in commercial office buildings in the central 
part of the city, but the percentage of vacant space  in- 
creased from 16.5 per cent to 31.5 per cent. The net effect 
was an increase in space occupied of 6 per cent. It seems 
unlikely, therefore, that the commercial demand for watet 
increased 1] per cent in Philadelphia, the average of Mr. 
On the other hand, it is probable that 
industrial consumption decreased more than the average 


Bankson’s cities. 


while an increase in domestic consumption about equaled 
the average. The reasons for these conclusions are given 


in the following discussion. 


Epirortat Note.—This article, based on a report by Charles A. How 
land, Staff Engineer, Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, is- 
sued December, 1933, will be concluded in the June issue with a di 
cussion of Present Saving in Output and the Financial Benefit 
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Public Works Building Program 


a Potential Force 


RDINARY citizens are going to spend a great many 
66() years using and looking at the buildings gradually 
produced out of the three-billion-dollar pub- 

says F. A. ( April issue of The 
of which he Advisory 
His inquiry into the character and quality of these 
leads building 
continue which 


he Ine 
lic works fund yutheim in the 


Imerican Magazine of Art, is one of the 
projpects 
will 


has characterized it in the 


him to express the fear that public 


upon the same low level of mediocrity 

past. 

“The unimaginative dullness of most public buildings”: 

thus are the 
“Our worst fail- 

ing of all is a and 

luildings this is carried to its extreme point and there canon- 


archi- 


formalism and routine flatulence” great 


buildings characterized. 


“lusty 


majority of public 


sentimental pretentiousness, in publie 


public buildings original creative 


ized . .. In our 


tecture, true and architecture—architecture it- 
-elf—is unwanted.’ 


\ forceful 


huildings is given: 


unpretentious 


criticism of “architectural lapses” in school 
“The plans for school buildings that are 
heing steadily approved by the public works administration as 
financially many 


monstrosities, 


~tructurally, legally and sound are in too 


cases esthetic 
True. here and there. 


apparently almost accidentally. good 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., FIRE DEPARTMENT 


W. Frank Bower, Jr., Architect 


Encouraged by 
Fire 


upon the 


built.” 
interest upon the view of the 
East Orange, N. J.. and 
Ramsey County Minnesota, which is commended 
as one of a list which, “while not the most admirable archi- 
tecture in themselves, give one hope for the ultimate redemp- 
tion of public building—a public architecture whose poten- 
tialities have lain dormant since the seventeenth century.” 
Among the engineering works which form part of the pub- 
lic works projects Mr. Gutheim mentions Ralph H. Oliver's 
hydro-plant at Eagle Pass, Texas, also illustrated, which 
“the capacity of 


buildings have been 


look 


building in 


modern public 
this 
Department 


word, we with 


courthouse, 


architects to collaborate in construction of 


for Architectural Progress 


COURTHOUSE, MINNESOTA 
Root, 


COUNTY 


& Company; 


RAMSEY 


Ellerbe Holabird and Architects 


this sort is happily demonstrated.” 

\ number of excellently designed projects in the first batch 
of approved plans for low-cost housing “are encouraging testi- 
monies that alert and intelligent minds are at work on fresh 
problems.” 

Capitols, county courthouses, and city hails, in which fun 
tional considerations are at a minimum, should be “ennobling 
and symbolic structures which are great architecture , 
The highest function of such architecture is to delight th 
citizen, to fill him with pride and esthetic satisfaction; her: 
the highest architectural genius of the age finds its expression 
in the most exacting workmanship and in perfection of both 
material and design. Our architects must cover leagues be 
fore they can fill these specifications, but until they do ther 
can be no great public architecture.” 


EAGLE TEXAS 


Oliver, 


PASS, 
Architect 


HYDRO-PLANT, 
Ralph H. 
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Water Rates and Service Charges, 


Installation Charges, Hydrant Rentals 


200,982 


230,000 
Number of services..... 48.715 
water meters...... 18.596 
2,780 public 
Miles ees 304.7 


The meter rates in Dayton include a 
minimum charge per quarter, for which 
1.000 cu. ft. of water is allowed. This 
charge is based on the size of the meter 
installed on the service, as follows: 


2.45 

23.70 

46.20 

Next 9.000 cu. ft. at $1.20 per 1,000 cu. ft 

Next 90,000 cu. ft. at 80c per 1,000 cu. ft 
All water above 100,000 cu. ft. at 45¢ per 1,000 


There is no charge made for public 
hydrants. The charge for private hy- 
drants is $5.00 per quarter, and the 
owner is entitled to 25c rebate on fire 
line bills for every dollar paid on do- 
mestic water bills. If the fire lines are 
metered at the expense of the owner, the 
charge is $1.25 per quarter, plus all 
water registered on the meter. The rates 
for fire line service are: 


2” service—per quarter $5.00 
10.00 
20.00 

37.50 


If domestic water bills are unpaid ten 
days after the last payment date, 5 is 
added to the bill and the water is turned 
of. For fire line service a discount of 
o‘, is allowed if the bill is paid by the 
I5th of the month, and if it is unpaid by 
the 25th of the month, 5% is added to 
the bill and the water is turned off. 

W. W. Morenouse, 


Director, Department of Water 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Number of services....... 37.000 

= water meters..... 28.000 

hydrants ........ 1,565 

275 
lhe schedule of water rates in Fort 
\ayne ineludes a minimum monthly 


irge for the various six meters, which 
rmits the consumption of water up to 


and Sprinkler Costs—I 


Abstracts of Water Department and Company Reports 


the amount specified in the schedules 
below: 
Per Month 
Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
First 500 cu. ft $2.00 
Next 4,000 1.20 
16.000 75 
Over 28,500 65 
60c rate for churches, schools 
and hospitals 60 
Minimem Merer CHarces 
Per Month 
5.” and %&” meter $1.00 
1” meter 2.00 
11,’ 
4 ‘ 6.00 
12.00 
}’ 24.00 
6’ or over 18.00 


City-owned fire hydrants are billed at 
$40.00 per year. each payable quarterly. 
Fire hydrants on private property pay 
the same rates. 

The charge for a sprinkler system and 


fire line inspection only is $40.00. per 
year payable quarterly. 
Other rates are $6.00 per month for 


privately owned sprinkling wagons, $2.00 
per month for water for flushing private 
sewers. and lc per sq. yd. for water used 
by the city for all contractors for paving 
streets. 

Cuaries B. Yossr, 


Superintendent, The Fort Wayne Water 
Works 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Population 2.165 
served 2.000 
Number of services 3.756 
water meters 5.756 
hydrants 271 
Miles of main.. 3 
The minimum monthly charge for 


water service in Jefferson City for which 
200 cu. ft. of water per month is allowed 
is as follows: 


53” meter $1.00 
1.40 
l’ 1.65 
lis 5.40 
5.40 
10.40 
} 15.40 
6’ 


For consumers outside the city limits 
the minimum charge is $1.00 more than 
the charges listed above. In addition to 
the minimum monthly service charge, all 
in of the first 200 cu. ft. 


water excess 


metered each month is charged at the 
following rates: 


For the next 1,300 cu. ft. per month, 36c¢ per 
100 cu. ft 

For the next 15,000 cu. ft. per month, 32c¢ per 
100 cu. ft 

For the next 15,000 cu. ft. per month, 27e per 
100 ecu. ft 

For the next 120,000 cu. ft per month, 22¢ per 
100 cu. ft 

For the next 120,000 cu. ft. per month, I5e per 
100 cu. ft 

All over 271,500 cu. ft. per month, Te per 
100 cu. ft 
All water other than for fire prote 

tion is sold and billed as per the meter 

registration and no free water is fur 


nished for any purpose. 

There is a charge of $50.00 per year 
per fire hydrant. and where hydrants are 
desired by industries individuals lo 
cated on private property, the charge is 


or 


the same. 

Charges for inside fire 
either by standpipe or a sprinkler sys 
tem are $2.52 pet for each 1,000 
sq. ft. of floor space protected. The con 
nection to the water company’s mains is 
made at the expense of the property pro 


protection 


veal 


tected, and a detector meter of an ap 
proved make is installed. No conne¢ 
tion larger than 4”, except in extreme 


cases, is permitted. 

Water for city sewer flushing tanks is 
furnished at a of $25.20 per flush 
tank per year, and water used for street 


cost 


sprinkling by the city is furnished at 
the rate of $1.45 per 1.000 cu. ft 
L. M. Hepmreicu, 
President and Manager Capital ¢ 
Water Co ° 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Population 987 000 
served (Cinel. suburbs) 654,300 
Number of active services 94.517 
water meter- 93.531 
hydrant- 7.550 
Miles of main 947* 
* Inside the city 


The water rates of the city of Milwau 
kee are made up of two items, a service 
charge and a charge for water used. A 
uniform service charge of $2.00 per year 
is charged against every meter regard- 
less of size. This charge is billed quar- 
terly at 50c¢ per meter, payable at the 
same time the water rates are The 
charges for metered water for premises 


due. 


inside the city limits is 6¢ per 100 cu. 
ft.. or 8c per 1,000 gals. For water fur 
nished for any purpose beyond the city 
limits, there is a uniform charge of 9c 
per 1,000 cu. ft.. equal to 12¢ per 1.000 


gals, 


The charge for public fire hydrants is 


65 


$10.00 per year for each hydrant. 

Unmetered service to private fire pro- 
tection systems equipped with automatic 
sprinklers is charged at the rate of $6.25 
for a 4 connection for the whole or 
fractional part of each quarterly year’s 
service for the first year per quarter. A 
charge of $25.00 is made annually there 
after. For 6” connections the charges 
are $12.50 and $50.00 respectively. 
Where the private fire protection system 

ith automatic sprinklers is metered, 
these connection charges are eliminated 
and instead an annual service charge of 
£2.00 per meter in addition to the charge 
at the established rates for water con- 
sumed is made 

Other miscellaneous charges for water 
include $1.00 for each 100 ft. or less of 
6” sewer up to $2.00 for each 100 ft. 
or less of 18% sewer. For settling 
trenches the charges run from 50c for 
each 100 ft. or less of trench 2 ft. wide 
up to $1.50 for each 100 ft. or less of 
trench 6 ft. wide. The charge is 50c for 
each 100 ft. of gas pipe trench.  Defi- 
nite charges for construction purposes 
are listed as follows, payable by the 
contractors: Se per 1,000. bricks; 10e 
per 100 sq. ft. of conerete blocks; 10c 
per 100 sq. ft. of tile blocks; 10c per 
100 sq. ft. of cement floor or walk; 15e 
per 100 lin. ft. of cement curb and gut- 
ter; le per cu. yd. of conerete; 10e per 
1.000 sq. ft. of pavement grouting; 50c 
per week for small steam hoisting en- 
vines, and $1.00 a week for large steam 
hoisting engines; $1.25 per week for 
pile drivers; $1.00 per week for steam 


rollers; $1.50 per week for steam 
shovels; $1.50 per week for steam 
trenching machine. The minimum 


charge for any permit for the use of 
water for construction purposes is 50c. 
Small circuses and exhibitions pay a 
flat rate of $7.50 per day, and large 
circuses $15.00 per day, while pony and 
dog shows pay only $3.00 per day. 

H. P. BoHMANN. 

Superintendent, Milwaukee Water Works 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Population 61,499 
served 61,499 

Number of services 9.19] 
water meters 9.125 

hydrants 1,003 

Miles of main 96.2 


Meters are read and billed quarte rly 
in Mount Vernon. The following 
charges are made for water service: 

\ minimum quarterly charge of $2.60 
is made where °s” meters are installed, 
for which charge 1.000 cu. ft. of water 
is allowed. For meters larger than %,” 
the fixed service charge is as follows: 


%” meters . §$ .75 per quarter 
l 150“ 
1% 3.00 
2 = 6.00 
12.00 
. 24.00 
6 48.00 


In addition to the fixed service charge 
and for water used through 5.” meters 
in excess of the quarterly allowance of 
1,000 cu. ft.. water actually consumed 
will be charged as follows: for the first 
50,000 cu. ft. used within the quarter, 
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Dt per 100 eu. ft.: for the next 50.000 


cu. ft. used within the quarter, 20c per 
100 cu. ft.: for all over 100,000 cu. ft. 


used within the quarter, l5e per 100 


cu. ft. 
Water furnished for building purposes 
is charged at the following fixed rates: 


Frame dwelling house, 8 rooms or less... $.500 
Frame dwelling house, 9 to 14 rooms... 8.00 
Brick stone, pebble-dash and concrete 
dwelling houses, 7 rooms or less 7.00 
Brick, stone pebble-dash ant concrete 
dwelling houses, 8 rooms 9.00 
Brick stone pebble-dash ind concrete 
dwelling houses, 9 to 14 rooms.... 12.00 
Part frame and part brick, stone, peb 
ble-dash and concrete 8 rooms or less 7.00 
Part frame and part brick, stone, pebble 
dash and concrete, 9 to 14 rooms..... 10.00 
Separate garage 5.00 


All rooms over 14 will be charged at the rate 
of $1.00 each. 


For halls, churches, schools, stables. 
ete., the following rates will be charged: 


Stone work 214 percu yd. 
Brick work . 1,000 bricks 


Plastering 1 Yc per sq. yd. 


Hollow tile. . 


Puddling trenches 5e running ft. of trench 


The city of Mount Vernon pays noth 
ing to its Board of Water Supply for fire 
hydrant rentals. Private fire hydrants 
are charged at the rate of $65.00 per 
year, 

Water supplied for automatic sprin- 
kler systems which have no inside hose 
connections is charged at 10c per sprin- 
kler head per year. Where there are 
inside hose openings in connection with 
the sprinkler system, a fire service meter 
must be installed and the following mini- 
mum rates are charged: 


s” fire service meter. $40.00 per year 


The Water Department makes the 
taps on the street mains, and its charge, 
therefore, payable in advance, depends 
upon the size of the taps. The tapping 
fee includes installing the taps, furnish- 
ing one curb cock and one curb cock 
box. All exeavating over the water 
mains for the purpose of making the tap 
must be done by the owner of the prop- 
erty or his agent. Premises to which 
water is supplied must be connected to 
the main by a separate service pipe laid 
in a straight line from the main and 
entering the premises at the front at a 
right angle to the premises. All service 
pipes, service cocks, stop cocks, valves 
and other fixtures beyond the water main 
are subject to the approval of the Water 
Department and are laid at the expense 
of the property owner. 

H. E. Woxsert, 


Superintendent, Board of Water Supply. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Number of services....... Met 6,000 
water meters ..... 6,000 

740 


The meter rates for water supplied to 
consumers in the city of Spartanburg are 
as follows: 
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First 2.500. 
Next 1.500 
20.000. 
23.000... 
150,000... 


800,000... .. 
All over 1,000,000. 


Every metered water-supply 
shall have a monthly servic: 
varying with and based upon 1 
of the meter, for which the amoun: 
water allowed per month is definite), 
established. 


Size of Meter Minimum Amount \\ 
Service Charge Allowed per VM 
5, $ 718 00 

1.00 100 

1.50 600 

1%” 3.00 1,200 

2 6.00 2.400 

16.50 7,600 

53.33 $0,000 

6” 128.03 100,000 


Consumers outside the city are charged 
a rate of 15% above the rates listed 
above, with a minimum bill of $1.83. || 
the regular meter rates are subject to a 
10% discount if paid on or before th 
10th of the month following the month 
of consumption. Churches, schools, fos 
pitals, the Creech Orphanage, Salvation 
Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Old Woman’s 
Home, and all institutions that ar 
termed eleemosynary will be given a 
50% discount if the bill is paid on or 
before the 10th of the month following 
the months of consumption. 


The following charges are made fo 
service connections when the property 
owner digs the ditch and lays the pipe 
from the water mains: 


1%” “ for 2” 
pipe and valve .......... 20.04 
2” connection for 2” 
pipe and valve .......... 30.00 


The cost of the meter installations 
given in the table below, but credit 
allowed the property owner at tne time 
of a meter installation when he _ has 
previously paid the permanent pavement 
connection charge listed above. 


a" 
jconnection % meter.. 


” ” 
% % 
“ 
% 
1%” 
1%” 
1%” for 2” pipe and valve 1% 
1%” for 2” pipe and valve 2” 
2” for 2” pipe and valve 2’ 


The charges for special private fire 
services connected with the city district 
distribution system are arranged specially 
for the service desired. 

R. B. Simos. 

Superintendent, Spartanburg Water Work- 


Nore.—This series of reports 
being published in response to many requests 


from readers throughout the country. THE 
American Crry wishes to thank the scores 0! 
water departments and water companies wich 
have already responded to the request for tis 
information. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ma 
Simpson, 


ell Halsey, Chairman, Harry Hemmings, Reyburn Hoffman, Benoit Laberge, Theodore T. 
Arthur 6G. 


Straetz, Peter J. Stupka, Lawrence S. Tuttle, 


MeCroskey, 
John C. 


Donald M. MeNeil, A. Hawley 8. 


Wrighton 


J. Naquin, 


{ School for Traffic 


iolators 

TRAFFIC violators’ school was or- 

vanized by Captain Ashworth, Traffic 
( mandant of the Police Department, 
Wichita. Kans.. last June. The privilege 

ittending Traffic School in preference 
, paying a fine is extended by the Judge 
of the Police Court to those offenders 
who may reasonably be expected to prof- 
it more by instruction than by a money 
penalty, and to many of those who would 
find it necessary to serve out a moneyed 
fine by remaining in jail. The convicted 
offender is regularly sentenced and pa- 
roled on condition that he complete the 
trafic school course. Failure to attend 
without tardiness or to properly com- 
plete the work results in returning the 
offender to court for a revocation of the 


parole. In the beginning only first of- 
fenders were permitted to go to the 
-chool, but some persistent violators are 


now enrolled, in the Court’s belief that 
proper instruction is more effective than 
punishment in correcting a wrong driv- 
ing attitude. 

Those who indicate a desire to attend 
the school are listed on an enrolment 
card, which the offender signs. Each 
person is required to attend two nights 
a week for three weeks. The class be- 
gins at 7:30 P. M. and lasts one hour. 
\t the end of the sixth hour an exam- 
ination is given consisting of 40 ques- 
tions. most of which are “True—False.” 
The school is continuous, some starting 
every Monday and some completing the 
school every Thursday. 

\fter roll-call a 30-minute lecture 
given by the instructor, followed by a 
discussion which lasts the remainder of 
the hour. The discussion frequently be- 
comes quite heated and the instructor is 
kept on his mettle to prevent being cor- 
nered by the students. These discussions 
and debates over the relative merits of 
the local traffic ordinances as compared 
with the regulations of other cities give 


Is 


evidence of the intense interest of the 
students. At the end of the discussion 
period the instructor sums up_ the 


mistakes and merits of both sides, and 
shows the desirable points of the more 
practical regulations, backing up his 
statements with statistics. 

he following is a brief outline of the 
lectures: 


_ 1. The Public's Responsibility in Accident 
rcvention.—The automobile accident problem is 
pared with other contemporary problems; 
tances of accident reduction are cited as argu- 
in the statement that the accident situa- 

can be greatly improved; the actions of 
rists and pedestrians which result in acci- 
are outlined and discussed; the manner 
which the public can help in the solution of 


trafie aceident problem is discussed. 
Rules of the Road and Trafic Laws.—A 
t resumé of early roads and traffic and a 


ission of the customs which grew up in the 


use of these reads; why we keep to the right 
and in England they keep to the left. It covers 
briefly the beginning of modern auto traffic and 
the basic reasons for it. It shows that traffic in 
creased so fast that there was not time to allow 
customs to grow which would take care of the 
congestion and the consequent trial and error 
period in the development of regulations Thi 
vecture ends with a discussion of the present 
trafic ordinances of Wichita. 

a Proper Turning Movements and Hand Sig 
nals.—A discussion of the proper way to make 
ach type of turn and the hand signals which 
indicate such turns. 

+. Pedestrian vs. Motorist A discussion of the 
fact that, instead of being two separate and dis 
tinct groups, the public is really just one group. 
namely, pedestrians, most of whom are motorists 


from time 
disregards his own safety is 


to time, and that the pedestrian who 
usually the motorist 


disregards the safety thers brief 
resume of ordimances regulating pedestrian move 
m nts is given, as well as some rules which pedes 
trians must follow if they would walk safely 

Safet Vaintenance Motor Vehicles 4 
brief explanation of the safety devices to be 
found on modern cars and how they should be 
hecked to make sure they are in proper working 
rder This lecture is very short, and immediately 
ifterward the whole group is taken to the service 
room of a local auto dealer and the service man 
ager covers the same material, using a car to 
illustrate his points 

6. Enforcement of Speed Laws vs. Injury Acci 
dents. ‘Showing what has been accomplished in 
Wichita since the adoption of the policy that acci 
dents would be automatically reduced if speed 
were reduced, and how it may be reduced by 
proper enforcement methods 

7 he Nut Be d the Whee An explanation 
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REGISTRATION CARD 


ttend Traffic School 


will 


for a period of 
next session. 


VIOLATION 


consecutive sessions, starting the 


OFFICER 


SENTENCE 


DATE 


ADDRESS 


I hereby agree to appear in Traffic School as above provided. 


SIGNED DATE JUDGE 
le 3. 4. 5. — 
7. 8. Disposition 
Remarks: 
(Reference Report to be attached.) 
| (SC 3-20-34) Instructor 


WICHITA TRAFFIC 
Officer Murrell stands at the left end 
of those used for 
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in 
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tu shich have resulted from ary. In his paper, “Eliminating Danger 
"Hazards on Our Highways,” he dwelt 

iit eek he course a rue 
j to the class, and the put particularly upon the success of the De- 
ler the guidance of the in- partment’s widening program. Illinois 
questions which voted a special bond issue of $18,000 for 
k. recognizing both the empl 

afl , : nd provides a good oppor this work, recognizing both le employ- 


the motor with the laws 


The enrolment in each class is kept 
hetween 30 and 50. When it tends to 
exceed 50 in number an additional class 
is formed 

The attitude of the public toward the 
«chool is indicated by the fact that an 
increasing number of visitors attend the 
sessions There also has been some de- 
mand for such a school for citizens who 
are interested in instruction before ar 
rest. Its popularity may be judged by 
the query, “May I go to Traffic School?” 
with which the violator usually con- 
fronts Judge O. W. Helsel when he ap- 
pears in court. 

Many of the students who are attend- 
ing the local schools and colleges have 
used the Traffic School as a subject for 
themes and public talks after attending 
the full course. Many school students 
have asked and received permission to 
make short talks on “The Cause and 
Prevention of Accidents” after an un- 
excused absence from the course. for 
which the penalty is often a theme of 
500 words on that subject. 

At the conclusion of the course the 
purpose of the school is firmly implanted 
in the minds of the graduates. They are 
impressed with the fact that they must 
not look upon the city trafic regulations 
as a pleasure-suppressing device which 
must be circumvented if they are to en- 
joy driving. but instead that the regula- 
tions are devices created solely for the 
protection of life and property and the 
sate expedition of trafhe. 

The school is based on the conclusion 
that approximately 85 per cent of all 
accidents result from a wrong mental 
attitude on the part of the driver. The 
instructor keeps this thought constantly 
in mind, and the entire course is aimed 
at correcting an improper driving atti- 
tude. 

Five hundred and twenty-five persons 
have completed the school course to date, 
eight have been returned to court as pa- 
role violators. and five have been excused. 
Of those who have attended the school 
only four have been reported as drivers 
involved in accidents since graduating, 
and nine have been arrested again as 
trafhe violators. 

Submitted by C. D. Murrett, 

Instructor Witchita Sehool for Trafhie Vio- 


Saving Lives by 
Widening Roads 
(THAT could be worse than war?” 
ee 
wit 


a question frequently asked. 

The answer is: “Automobile accidents.” 
Reminding his hearers of this ap- 
palling fact, James D. Adams, Chairman 
of the Indiana State Highway Commis- 
sion, discussed the situation constructive- 
ly at the Twentieth Annual Purdue Road 
School. held in Lafayette, Ind.. in Janu- 


ment factor and the safety factor. Mr. 
Adams said: 

“It was toward the closing days of 
September that our Department started 
on its extensive program of widening. 
It seemed hopeless to attempt to ac- 
quire the necessary rights-of-way, but 
with determination and the cooperation 
of local communities, civic clubs and the 
press of Indiana. we were able to de- 
velop a public interest which has far 
exceeded anything that we had ever 
dreamed. Stressing first the need of 
giving our people employment and sec- 
ond the need of greater safety on our 
highways. we were able to get this huge 
widening project under way. As _ the 
shoulders were widened and farmers 
were able to see that no destruction or 
harm was visited upon their premises, 
they more heartily joined in the move- 
ment, and right-of-way is now being ac- 
quired with much greater ease than ever 
before. 

“We likewise have found from the 
standpoint of the Department that the 
wider rights-of-way are making our 
problem of handling snow much less 
difficult. In fact, the reports that came 
from the LaPorte and Fort Wayne dis- 
tricts on the occasion of a recent heavy 
snow were to the effect that the widen- 
ing had been worth all it cost from the 
standpoint of maintenance alone. 

“We are also getting reports from all 
parts of the state of motorists who have 
met with accidents and have been com- 
pelled to leave the pavement. They 
write us that they have escaped serious 
injury. their machines were not broken 
up. and no one had been hurt. They 
think such accidents might have resulted 
fatally under the old conditions. 

“We have campaigned for wider 
shoulders and wider rights-of-way for 
five reasons: first, that of giving employ- 
ment to our needy people; 
added safety for the motorist; third, re- 
ducing the cost of maintenance; fourth. 
the improved appearance of the road- 
way: and fifth, the resulting benefit to 
the farm adjacent to the improved road- 
way. During the three-and-a-half 
months since the program started (up to 
January 1, 1934), nearly 400 miles of 
roadway have been widened and more 
than $1,690,000 has been paid in wages. 
By the use of more equipment, more 
miles could have been widened. Some 
of our unemployment surveys disclosed 
that 40 per cent of the unemployed were 
boys between the ages of 18 and 23. 
While widening our roadways, we were 
at the same time reclaiming young men. 


second. 


“Up to the present time, we have not 
been able to embark upon a program of 
culvert widening on a large scale, but 
this is planned to be undertaken in a big 
way. On hundreds of miles of our road- 
ways. the culverts will be extended. 
Farmers are finding that where the 
roadway has been widened, they are en- 
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abled to move their heavy m — 
along the widened shoulders. reby 
making it safer for them and |v, +h, 
motorist. We are convinced tha: 


wider shoulders. wider rights wal 
wider bridges and culverts will redy 
motor accidents. We know that th 
elimination of sharp curves, increas 
the superelevation on curves, improv; 
the visibility and giving a longer <igh; 
distance all will play important parts jy 
reducing motoring hazards. 

“Viewing the statistics of th past 
year of 30.500 killed from motor ag 
dents and then breaking that down jny, 
units. we find that some 14,000 of thos 
people were pedestrians. That being th 
case, the wider roadway will permit a: 
some future time the construction of 1 
footpath along the highway where th, 
pedestrian may walk with the assurance 
that his life is not jeopardized and th, 
motorist will have a feeling of relief thay 
he need not constantly be on the lookoy; 
for a pedestrian.” 


National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety 
preparation for the Fourth National 

Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety to be held in Washington. May 
23-25, the Committee on Uniform Traf- 
fic Laws and Ordinances, appointed }y 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Rope: 
has completed revised drafts of the Uni 
form Vehicle Code and the Model Mu 
nicipal Trafic Ordinance which wi! 
shortly be available mimeograp! 
form. Those who would like to hay 
copies of any or all of the items listed 
below may obtain them by specific r 
quest to A. W. Koehler, Secretary, Na 
tional Conference on Street and Hig! 
way Safety. 1615 H Street, N.W.. Was! 
ington, D. C. 

The character of the proposed change- 
in the 1930 editions of the Code and 
Ordinance are indicated in the Commit 
tee report which is the last item on th 
list. The Committee has also recon 
mended as new matter a “Uniforn 
Safety Responsibility Act” and a “Uni 
form Civil Liability Act.” 

The list includes draft of a consoli 
dated Manual on Traffic Signs. Signal- 
and Markings prepared by a Joint Com 
mittee of the American Association o! 
State Highway Officials and the Na 
tional Conference on Street and High 
way Safety, these two bodies having 
sponsored previous manuals for use 0! 
rural highways and city streets, respe 
tively. 

Constructive criticism and suggestion- 
regarding any provisions of the revised 
drafts are invited. To facilitate consid 
eration of such suggestions by the 
proper committee in advance of the Con- 
ference, it is requested that as far a> 
possible the exact language of proposed 
substitute provisions be furnished and 
that they be sent so as to reach the un 
dersigned before May 15. 

It is expected that meetings of thi 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Law- and 
Ordinances and of the Joint Com: 
on Traffic Signs, Signals and Marking- 


| 
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held immediately preceding the 
| Conference. Members of the 
ence desiring to offer recommen- 
to the Committee will have an 
unity to do so at that time. 


(Uniform Motor Vehicle Registration 
| Act If (Uniform Motor Vehicle Anti- 
Act) combined and revised with addition 
sions covering administration of the mo- 
le laws and operation of state highway 


(Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators’ 
eurs’ License Act) revised to simplify 
number of provisions. 


Safety Responsibility Act based 


model bill revised. 


Liability 

relating to service of summons, 
vests, and civil liability provisions from 
Safety Responsibility Bill. 


including pro- 
liability 


rm Civil 


Traffic on 


indica- 


IV (Uniform Act Regulating 
iys) revised as to trafh 
speed regulation, and certain other rules 

the road, lighting equipment requirements 


vehicle sizes and weights—also several new 


signal 


features including provision for periodic Inspec- 
wn of motor vehicles. 

Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 
cluding necessary changes to conform with re- 


ed Act IV. 


Manual on Trafhe Signs, Signals and Mark- 

consisting of a consolidation and_ revision 
the Standard Manual of U.S. Road Markers 
nd the Manual of Street Traffic Signs, Signals 
nd Markings. 


revised, 


Report of the Committee on Uniform Traffic 

Laws and Ordinances explaining the principal 
anges made in the foregoing standards for 
otor vehicle regulation. 
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Omaha Stops Traffic 


Lane Maintenance 


AINTENANCE of traffic lanes is a 
task of every city street department. 
Omaha. Nebr.. will through 
with it. however. It is installing 240.- 
000 lineal feet of permanent 


soon be 


concrete 


markers, capped with white cement. 
There will be no more painting of these 
trafic lines in Omaha. 

The project was initiated by the CWA 
as work having permanent value that 
would provide employment. Manufac- 
ture and_ installation continued 
throughout the winter. 


were 


National Institute to Reconvene 


RESENT-DAY problems of chamber 

of commerce secretaries with spe- 
cial reference to recent developments in 
Washington will have thorough discus- 
sion at a one-week session of the Na- 
tional Institute for Commercial and 
lrade Organization Executives to be 
held at Northwestern University during 
the week of August 6. 

Provision will be made for two types 
of students. There will doubtless be a 
number of students attending the Insti- 
tute for the first time who will wish to 
take a regular course in the Institute 
leading to the requirement of an Insti- 
tute certificate by attendance during 
three years’ sessions. For such students 
a first-year course in chamber of com- 
merce activities will be given, with the 
idded attraction of specialized courses, 
which will give to them a picture of the 
effect of what is going on in Washington 
on chamber of commerce activities. For 
advanced students, especially those who 
have aitended the Institute in previous 
there will be a definite 
which will study in detail the effects of 
governmental activities on all phases of 
chamber of commerce activities, this 
matter to be presented in its various 

by chamber of commerce ex- 
utives who have had outstanding ex- 
perience along these lines. 

That part of the session which in for- 
mer years has been devoted to presen- 
lation by university men of important 
economic questions will this year be 
taken care of by leaders in American 
business who will give concrete informa- 


vears, course 


tion as to the effect of the various move- 
ments and proposals of Government on 
business firms, in their individual capac- 
ities and as related to others in the same 
field of business. 

The Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Institute will meet in Washington 
on May 2 at the time of the meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of — the 


The Municipal 


NDICATIVE of excellent market con- 

ditions for high-grade municipal 
bonds are some of the sales reported be- 
low, and the following paragraph from 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
13: 

“Municipal bond specialists report an 
almost insatiable demand for the high- 
grade obligations of states and munici- 
palities. whose credit ratings suffered no 
impairment during the depression. The 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$ 120,000 Milton, Mass., Water, Sewer 
101,000 Worcester, Mass., Water 

500,000 Greenwich, Conn., School 

100,000 Old Lyme, Conn., School 
175.000 West Chester, Pa.. Water 
150,000 New Haven, Conn.. Paving - 
133.000 Clinton Co., Ia., Road Refunding 
300,000 Reading, Pa., City 
155.000 Lincoln, Nebr.. Water Extension 
2.154.000 N. J., State Institutional Constr 
1.500.000 Reading, Pa., School 
375.000 San Jose, Calif., Improvement 

160,000 Eastchester, N. Y., Street Imp... 
1.028.000 White Plains, N. Y., Relief, Refund- 
ing Improvement 
Seattle, Wash.. 
Power Plant 


5,000,000 ight and 
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The marker is made in blocks 4x 6 x 
24 inches, and laid to give a 6-inch con- 
tinuous line. A “4-inch topping of white 
cement makes a sharp contrast with the 
surface in which it is embedded. Blocks 
are made in gang molds. moist-cured for 
ten days. then air-cured until 
eight days old. 


twenty- 


INSTALLING 
CONCRETI 
MARKERS FOR 
rRAFFIC LANES IN 
OMAHA 


After curing, blocks are set flush with 
the surface in trenches cut to the pave- 
ment base. When necessary, the con- 
crete base is chipped away with an air 
chisel. After the marker is set in place, 
high early strength mortar is used to 
embed the marker. Traffic is opened 24 
hours later. 


in August 


United States, to work out in detail 
the various parts of the Institute pro 
gram. Detailed information will be 
available after adjournment of the Board 
and may be had on application to Presi- 
dent S. C. Mead (Merchants Associa- 
tion. New York) or Secretary John N. 
Van der Vries. 607 First National Bank 
Building. Chicago, Ill. 


Bond Market 


tendency of quotations that 
has now been a feature of the market 
for three months is. still in 
while many of the so-called second-grade 


advancing 
evidence. 


municipal obligations also are improving 
speedily. The local 
ment units able to do financing at rea- 
sonable rates is widening steadily.” 

The following recent sales of new 
issues are from April numbers of The 
Bond Buyer: 


circle of govern 


Rate (%) Term (Years) 


2.75 7.04 Avge 
10.33 Ave 
6.66 Ave 

2-26 Ser 

15 Avg 

7.3 Ave 

9.16 Avg 

1-10 Ser 
10-15.5 Opt. A 
22.16 Avg 

21 Avg 

13 Avg 

10 Avg 


5 Avg 


11-30 Ser 


09 
it 
opp 
Thef 
g 
trots ~~; 
\ il “ 
t 
t 
Basis (%) 
2.76 
3.19 
5.2] 
4.97 
5.75 5.75 
5 5.78 


FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Using Radio to Cepe 
with Crime 


Granp Rarips. Mies (An impressive 
record of service has been placed to the 
credit of police radio station WPEB, in 
(rand Rapids. in the two-and-a-half years 
if its operation. In the year 1933, with 
56.869 transmissions. 1.001 effective ar- 
rests were made 524 out of 530 stolen 
cars were recovered; 323 missing per- 
son out of 626 were located. The 


handling of all sorts of crime and dis 


order has been aided by the Department's 
radio-equipped cars 
The eflceiencvy and low total cost of 


operation and maintenance of the equip 


ment during the first year—$2.25 a day 

indicated the advisability of equipping 
as many cars as possible with radio so 
as to extend the service. Therefore, last 


fall an amplifier was added to the RCA 
Vietor Co. transmitter, giving it a power 
rating of 500 watts, and by uniting with 
the sheriffs of nine counties surrounding 
Kent County the total population served 
became 629.000 people, in an area ot 
6,000 square miles. For this work the 
Department is now equipped with 14 
cruisers, an ambulance, a signal truck, 
and 13 emergeney cars for major crime 
patrol: with the 12 cars in the county 
and East Grand Rapids departments, 
there are. in all, 41 cars constantly avail- 
able for emergency purposes. Dispatches 
of the Michigan State Police station, 
WRDS. are relayed to squad cars in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 

Each arrest recorded in the report for 
1933 was made by the car assigned to 
the individual dispatch, and arrests made 
after the departure of the cruiser are not 
credited to radio in the report. The 


cruiser makes the initial run, and arrests 
any one still at the scene: if the criminals 
are gone when the cruiser arrives, the 
investigation is taken up by the auto 
squad of detectives, or the homicide 
squad, or such squad desired for the in- 
vestigation, so that the cruiser has to be 
out of service only a few minutes on each 


call. 


The following is the method of dis- 
patching: 


Emergency calls that come in to head- 
quarters are switched immediately to 
radio for car assignment; other calls are 
first booked at precinct stations and then 
to radio. In the case of a hold-up, the 
telephone operator uses a power switch 
and microphone to put the address of 
the location involved on the air before a 
car assignment is possible. The Superin- 
tendent of Police. Mallery M. Kincaid, 
and the Chief of Detectives, F. J. O-Mal- 
ley, each have a microphone for inter- 
communication and for instructions to 
squad cars. All important offices in the 
headquarters building are enabled to lis- 
ten to the broadcasts, and to communicate 
with each other. by means of nine mag- 
netic spe akers driven by one of the RCA 
10-RB line amplifiers. By a unique 
switching arrangement transmissions 
from State Police headquarters may be 
connected to the speaker lines at will. 

The sheriffs, the precinct stations and 
the cars are equipped with Bosch, Spar- 
tan and Gypsy receivers. The antenna 
system is a vertical brass pole mounted 
on the attic floor and projecting through 
the roofs. with two sets of guys. The 
system was installed by the chief engi- 
neer, and is operated by him and by P. 
Van Bendegon, maintenance supervisor 


POLICE RADIO STATION, GRAND RAPIDS 
The Chief Engineer at the desk 


and relief operator. and first and 
assistants R. S. Sellon and A. FE. \\ 
\. A. KIR¢ 


Chief 
The Best Voting Hours in 
City Elections 


SACRAMENTO, Cauie.—-At the last 
ular election (November 7. 193 


Sacramento a time voting check y 
taken from which a chart has been pr 
pared, covering 82 polling places. ‘[| 


chart indicates that under present 
ditions and working hours, irrespect 
of depressional effects and recovery 
tivities, the hour of 6 A. M. to 7 A. M 
serves only a very small percentage o| 
the electorate—representing at this ele 
tion an investment of 328 uncomfortah), 
hours on the part of the election officers 
at an expense of 624 cents per hou 
each ($204) to serve .005 per cent of 
the electorate. 

Of this percentage, at least one-hal| 
(or approximately 110 voters out of 41 
293 registered) are those who appear at 
the opening with the hope of securing a 
substitute appointment on the Board 
thus further reducing the number 
voters actually served by the 6 and 
A. M. opening. Early votes would ay- 
erage politically the same as those ‘of 
any other hour during the day. depe: 
dent the election-day campais 
which is not carried on in the propo 
tions of other days. It is also to be as 
sumed that all voters who are sufficiently 
interested to appear so early in the 
morning would find their way to the 
polls at some other hour before closing 

The original establishment of the 6 
o'clock opening was determined by the 
fact that most industries in those days 
opened at 7 A. M. and closed at 5 or 
6 P. M. 

If it can be ascertained that Sacra 
mento’s experience is a general criterion, 
the finding stimulates thought along thr 
line of eliminating the early hour of 6 
to 7 A. M. as a matter of economy and 
at the same time lessening the long phy- 
sical strain on the election officers 

Irrespective of the causes, the disposi 
tion of the majority is to vote later in 
the day. It is shown on the chart that 
24% per cent at our last city election 
voted between 5 and 6 P. M. Owing to 
the general shortening of the daily work 
ing hours, it would be reasonable to de 
termine that a 12-hour voting period 
would fully serve the purpose in pra 


tically every American city and county 

According to the Sacramento art. 
showing the heavier vote towards the 
close of the day, if the 13-hour pol! 's to 
continue, it would obviously increase the 
per cent voting if the thirteenth ‘our 


were from 7 to 8 P. M. with the elimina- 
tion of the 6 to 7 A. M. hour. 


70 
| | 
| 
| 0 
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ich time record has ever been 


fore in this city or county, and it 
east. at no expense, definitely es 
| knowledge as to the actual per 
ting during the opening hour. 6 

M. when the polls closed at 6 
the last city election before the 
\|. closing amendment went into 


DENTON, 
Clerk. 


H. G 
City 


{ Municipal Building for a 
Residential Community 


WOOD, PA. The Borough Council 
wood had realized for some time 
municipal building was no longer 
for its business. It was an old 
building. on leased ground, badly 
| of major repairs, unsightly, and 
ords and equipment as well as the 
inding property were menaced by 
hazard. 
fall of 1931. in response 
appeal of President Hoover for 
construction to give impetus to busi- 
the Council submitted to the voters 
a proposition to purchase a site and erect 
a new municipal building. Tentative 
plans and estimates were prepared for a 
plant to cost not in excess of $85.000, to 
erected without an increase in the tax 
Phe issue of bonds was approved 
November. 1931. Lake and Davidson, 
architects. of Pittsburgh, who as- 
sisted in the preliminary plans and esti- 
mates. were employed to draw plans and 
specifications. A contract was let in 
March. 1932. to Eric Lawson, general 
contractor, of Swissvale, Pa., for the 
building complete for $54,000. The land 
cost $23,000; landscaping and planting, 
$3.000: furniture and equipment, $5,000. 
The work was completed on October 1. 
1932. within the $85,000, under the su- 
pervision of the Building Committee of 
the Council: F. C. Demmler, D. G. 
Crane. T. R. Allen, O. F. Stroman, and 
Dr. R. R. Jones. and the Borough Man- 
ager. Taxes have not been raised on ac- 
count of this expenditure, but the total 
tax rate has been lowered, owing to sav- 
ings in operating costs. 


riv m the 


The borough of Edgewood, population 
».000. is a high-class residential commu- 
nity near Pittsburgh. In order to con- 
form with the architectural spirit of this 
community it was necessary to design a 
rambling or informal type of plan. On 
account of the prominent location of the 
building in the civic center of the bor- 
ough it was desirable to screen from 
view the garage sections of the building. 
hus the Fire Department and garage 
doors, common to this type of structure, 
are hidden at the rear, while the entire 
lrontage is given over to public func- 
easily accessible from the main 

This plan resulted in a building 
unusual and attractive architecture, 
worked out in modified Norman-Tudor 
style. blending pleasantly into the sur- 


roundings 


tions 
love! 


ol ur 


Entering the main doorway one finds 


a sn with walls and floor of 


right is the general busi- 
with privaie offices for the 
r and Tax Collector and a vault 


foyer 
On the 
ness fhee. 


Mar 


stone 
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FRONT AND REAR VIEWS 


EDGEWOOD 


for records and files. To the left is the 
Police Department. with access to the 
courtroom and _ jail, 
room and office of 


women’s detention 
Police Chief. Pub- 
lic comfort rooms are located off the 
foyer. The main foyer also offers access 
by an impressive stairway to the council 
chamber on the second floor. 

At the rear of the first floor are the 
Fire Department and Street Department 
garages, each with auxiliary tool-rooms. 
At the extreme left end of the building is 
the residence of the Chief of the Police 
and Fire Departments. with living room. 
dining room and kitchen on the first 
floor, and_three bedrooms and bath on 
the second floor. 

On the second floor, in addition to 
the council chamber, is a committee 
room, a storage room and living quar 
ters for six laborer-firemen at the rear of 
the council chamber. The basement con 
tains the heating plant, fire and _ police 
alarm instrument room, record 
vault. additional cells, and a bunk and 
shower room for lodging transients at 
night. The tower, which forms the cen- 
tral feature of the exterior fagade. con- 
tains a committee room, the main boiler 
stack and a hose-drying stack. 

The structure was built of incombusti- 
ble materials throughout, with the excep- 
tion of the roof. which is framed with 
wood but protected by fire-resistive metal 
lath and plaster and one-inch slate above. 


storage 
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PA 


BLILDING, 


Steel windows and door frames are used 
throughout. The exterior is laid up with 
a random rustic bond of Briar Hill sand 
stone in the full range of The 
roof is laid with a heavy variegated 
rustic freak slate. All plumbing is done 
with seamless copper tubing without 
threads. the latest ap 
proved vapor steam system with an auto 
matic stoker on the boiler. 

The building contains 


Heating is by 


120.000 cubic 
feet of construction, with the unusually 
high figure of 10,800 square feet of 
usable floor space. The cost figures 45 
cents per cubic foot and $5 per square 
foot. 

At the time of the bond many 
persons were opposed to it because they 
felt that such expenditures should not be 
made during a period of depression, but 
since the completion of the building. 
within the estimates, and on account of 
the high type of work done, opinion is 
practically unanimous that the decision 
to build was a proper one. It is esti- 
mated that the same structure would now 
cost 25 per cent additional. 

The building is unique in that com 
fortable living quarters are furnished the 
Chief of Police (who is also Fire Chief). 
and separate living quarters for six street 
laborers who are also used as firemen. 

E. O. GARRETT, 


Manager, Borough of 
Pa 


Issue 


Secretary and 


Edgewood, 
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For Well-Spent Leisure 
Time in Hershey 


Henrsney, Pa.-—An answer to the ques- 
how small cities and towns may 
for the time 
of their inhabitants can be found in a 
recently completed project at Hershey. 
M.S. Hershey, the chocolate man- 
ufacturer, $2.000,000 
and 


tion of 


provide increasing leisure 


whe re 
provided a 
recreational 
life This center contains an ex- 

large theater (2,000 seating 
where stage shows and motion 
auditorium 
dramatic club 
gymnastic facilities. 
library, rooms, 
Such centers will be all the more neces- 
sary in the immediate future, with hours 
of work restricted and more leisure avail- 
able for 

The Hershey Community Center is of 
Italian Renaissance architecture. The 
huilding is 600 feet wide and 300 feet 
deep, the exterior of Indiana limestone. 
The center court contains a fine foun- 
tain, which is lighted at night. 

The auditorium is the most. striking 
feature of the Center. Although it is 
not immense, it is well equipped for all 
entertainments. An orchestra 
elevator travels between the basement. 
the auditorium and the stage levels, and 
a revolving elevator raises and 
the console of the Aeolian-Skinner organ 
used in the theater. The loudspeaker 
horns used behind the motion picture 
screen are quickly raised and lowered to 
position. This electrically operated Otis 
stage-lifting equipment provides new 
flexibility and speed of stage setting. 

The entire 
ter has 
September, 
in the town. 


has 


community center tor 
social 
cellent 
capacity). 
an 


pictures are prese nted, 


lor community meetings, 


and choral society, 


dining rooms social ete, 


wor ker s. 


pes of 


lowers 


Community Cen- 
become, since its opening in 
the most popular building 
The accompanying photo- 
graph gives an excellent idea of the ex- 
beauty of the structure. 
J. B. SOLLENBERGER, 


Director, Community Center 


Hershey 


terior 


RESURFACING A SCHOOL 
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Vew Surfacing for Public 
School Yards 

Pa.-City officials of Leb- 
anon, in selecting projects to be exec- 
uted with the aid of the Civil Works 
Administration, were guided by the dual 
purpose of providing employment and at 
the same time performing work which 
would have lasting value. 


EBANON. 


{project answering both  require- 
ments, which may interest other city ofh- 
cials. involved the resurfacing of the 
yards of six Lebanon schools. The area 
of the six yards totaled approximately 
25.000 square yards. Using a minimum 
of mechanical equipment. two-inch 
cold-mix asphaltic top was constructed 
hy CWA labor over the existing surfaces. 

By means of small concrete mixers, 
Texaco cutback asphalt was mixed with 
small stone until the latter was thorough- 
ly and uniformly coated. No heat was 
required for the asphaltic material, for 
it retained its liquid condition until after 
mixing and laying had been completed. 
The asphalt mixture was transported by 
means of wheelbarrows to the section of 
yard being surfaced, where it was spread 
with shovels and rakes to the proper 
thickness for rolling. 

In order to employ the maximum of 
hand labor, it was decided to use hand 


YARD AT LEBANON, PA. 


CENTER AT HERSHEY, 
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PA. 


rollers to compact most of the new sur. 
face. A small power roller was employed 
to some extent, but only on a minor por 
tion of the work. 

Although unskilled labor was used oy 
all this work and despite the fact that 
the temperature was at 25 degrees | 
very satisfactory results were obtained. 
In addition to employing CWA labor fo; 
mixing, laying and compacting the su 
face, the foreman and timekeeper wer 
also taken from the ranks of the city’s 
unemployed. The new school yard sur- 
face is resilient, waterproof and dustless, 

RK. L. HEVERLING, 


Highway Commissioner, City of Lebanon 
1 


Winners in the 1933 Inter- 
Chamber Health Con- 


servation Contest 


HE object of the National Health 

Conservation Contest. which is con- 
ducted jointly by the Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States and_ the 
American Public Health Association. is 
not to determine the healthiest cities in 
the country but to honor those which 
carry on the most effective and best-bal 
anced community public health pre 
grams. The winners in 1933 are: 
over 


500,000 population and 


honorable mention, Chicago, Pitt-burg! 

honorable met 
tion, Cincinnati, Oakland, Calif.. Newark 
N. J.. Toledo; and Kansas City, Mo., tied 
with Dallas, Texas. 

CONn.; not 
able mention, Grand Rapids, Duluth, Re 
ing, Pa.. Erie, Pa.. and Honolulu 

N. Y.; honor 
able Pasadena, Evanston. | 
Madison, Charleston. S. ¢ H 
burg. 

N. J.: honorable 
mention, Santa Ana, Calif.. Water! 
N. Y.. Pittsfield, Mass.. Maplewood. \ 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Under 20,000—Pato Atto, CAL hone 
able mention, Chestertown. Md.: Helen: 
Mont., Winnetka, McComb. Miss... Eo 
poria, Kans., Richmond. Ky 


Special Certificates of Merit — were 
awarded to Brookline. Detroit. Milwau 
kee, New Haven and Syracuse. each 4 
winner in two previous Health Conser- 
vation Contests, in view of the continu- 
ance of their previous high standards 
of achievement in public health work. 
The contest has resulted in more com 
plete and integrated public health activ 
ities through better cooperation and pro- 
gram planning on the part of the vart 
ous agencies interested in public health. 


mention, 


Wis., 
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waukee, Wis., comprises 320 

acres, divided into two ap- 
proximately equal parts by a rap- 
id-transit line. The north portion 
is devoted to golf, and much of 
the south and east portion, cov- 
ered with fine hardwood trees, 
with open groves and clearings 
along the fringe of woods, is re- 
served for picnicking. The un- 
der-growth and wild flowers in 
the wooded section are left un- 
disturbed, for the enjoyment of 
those who delight to walk 
through a wild, natural setting. 
Fire-places, soft-ball diamonds, a 
music grove with stage and ros- 
trum for the celebration of na- 
tional holidays and other group 
gatherings, add to the enjoyment 
of the picnic area. Active recre- 
ation is confined to the north- 
west portion of the park, where 
swimming, wading, boating, base- 
ball, skating, children’s play areas, ten- 
nis and golfing provide ample diversion 
for the entire family. The main pavilion 
will be placed between the swimming 
pool and the lagoon, where it will pro- 
vide a place to dance, besides serving as 
a bath-house and boat-house. 

In the February issue of Parks and 
Recreation, from which this brief outline 
is taken, there is a description of the 
way in which the topography of the park 
lends itself to an interesting use of water 
in its various moods. The complete ar- 
ticle has been prepared by Alfred L. 
Boerner, Landscape Architect of the Mil- 
waukee County Regional Planning De- 
partment, and is most attractively illus- 
trated. Mr. Boerner says: 

“A lagoon was incorporated in the 
plan, for its unifying influence and the 
skating and boating it would provide. 
The Milwaukee County Park Commission 
further desired swimming. With this in 
mind, the following scheme was evolved, 
which developed into a rather ingenious 
use of water. A deep well (450 feet) was 
sunk. This well delivers 250 gallons per 
minute, at a temperature too cold for 
swimming, so two warming basins were 
designed, into which the water could be 
run and heated by the rays of the sun 
and atmosphere before it flows into the 
swimming pool. 


(5 rane, Wis PARK, in Mil- 


The Warming Basins 


“The water lifted from the well ap- 
pears like a spring as it boils in a small 
pool in the side hill. This is the visible 
supply of water for the entire scheme 
and flows from the spring into a rill. 
lt then tumbles over rapids, with much 
splash and spray to encourage aeration, 


The Use of Water as the Main Factor 


of Interest in the Design 


of a Park 


WARMING BASINS FOR THE SWIMMING POOL IN GREENFIELD PARK, 
MILWAUKEE 


leaps over boulders in two places along 
its course to small pools a few feet be- 
low, and finally winds its way more lei- 
surely into the first warming basin. The 
dam between the upper and the lower 
warming basin takes on the form of a 
rapids. These warming basins were de- 
signed to appear as kettle holes or pit 
lakes, so common in this region. Our 
Wisconsin Kettle Moraines are composed 
of kame gravel, boulder clay, and boul- 
ders, so the stone work above the rill and 
around the warming basins was done 
with native hard heads, which appear as 
though they were exposed by erosion. 

“The water, on leaving the lower warm- 
ing basin, flows over a dam into a pool, 
and from this pool a portion of the water 
will be run through a rill into a wading 
pool for small children. The overflow 
from the wading pool will be by-passed 
into the lake. The bulk of this water, 
however, is taken underground to the 
swimming pool, where it is chlorinated 
before being used. 


The Swimming Pool 


“The swimming pool is oval-shaped, 
200 feet by 170 feet, constructed of con- 
crete. It has a capacity of 780,000 gal- 
lons of water, which is changed once a 
week. There is a constant supply of 
chlorinated water being added, so a proc- 
ess of purification by dilution is steadily 
going on. The upper two feet of water 
from the warming basin is required to 
fill the pool. At times this water has 
reached a temperature of 85 degrees F., 
which is too warm for swimming. It 
therefore became necessary to run a 
water line direct from the well, which 


_county . 


furnishes water at 50 degrees F., to the 
swimming pool. In this manner, com- 
plete control of the temperature of the 
water in the pool is provided. The water 
in use in the pool is lower in bacterial 
count than at any swimming beach in the 
. and the only cost of opera- 
tion is for chlorination and for pumping 
water by motor. All this pumping ap- 
paratus is buried in a manhole. 


“The overflow from the swimming pool 
feeds the large lake or lagoon. ‘This 
body of water is designed to reproduce 
in effect one of the valley lakes, which 
when found individually or in chains are 
the headquarters of the rivers rising in 
Wisconsin. Its area is approximately 
ten acres, and, in addition to its scenic 
value, boating and skating are provided 
as its contribution to the active recreation 
in the park. The overflow from this lake 
is developed as a naturalistic waterfall. 
cascaded over a limestone ledge forma. 
tion. The water will then wend its way 
into a bog garden with a center of open 
water, the margins of which are to be de- 
veloped into bog areas, to contain lady 
slippers, pitcher plants, and other native 
bog, aquatic and marginal plants. 

“The water continues from the bog 
garden into the golf course, to serve as 
a water hazard. The overflow from this 
hazard empties into Underwood Creek. 
which is one of the units of the parkway 
system. The water, therefore, which is 
originally pumped for the swimming pool 
is used throughout the scheme, and is 
made the main factor of interest in the 
general design of the park. It is used 
in many forms, and from it the public 
receives pleasure and benefit.” 
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IMPROVING MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Current Items from the 


Public Administration Clearing House 


Many Municipalities 
Restoring Salary Cuts 
DECIDED trend towards a general 


A restoration of depression-made 
ary cuts is on foot among cities, accord- 
ing to the April issue of Public Manage- 
ment. Of 210 municipalities reporting 
in a survey made by the magazine, 40 re- 
plied that former salaries of their em- 
ployees have been restored in whole or 
in part. Forty-six other cities anticipate 
taking similar action seon. 

Among the larger cities that have al- 
ready made restorations Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Lynn, Springfield (Mass.), 
New Haven, Nashville and Detroit. 

Only nine of the 210 cities have not re- 
duced salaries. Reductions in the 201 
cities ranged from 5 to 50 per cent, with 
17 per cent the average. 

No salary cuts made 
1932 in the larger cities—those 
100.000. Some cities which cut that year 
made additional reductions in 1933, and 
a few of them have made further reduc- 
tions for 1934. Many cities, in addition 
to cutting payrolls, made savings by re- 
ducing the number of unnecessary posi- 
vacancies unfilled, consoli- 
retiring 


are 


were prior to 


over 


tion, leaving 
dating 
eligible tor pension. 

\ suggestion on the wage-adjusting 
problem is made by W. Herbert Graham. 
Chief Examiner of the Civil Service 
Board of Oakland, Calif., who points out 
that the trend of tax delinquencies on 
residential property is one factor that 
should be considered by cities before 
they attempt to increase salaries of their 
employees. 

Mr. Graham that cities in- 
clude in their next budgets an item in 
the general fund which may be used for 
one of three purposes, as conditions war- 
rant: (1) to permit an increase in sal- 
aries beginning some time in the new fis- 
eal year; (2) to cover an excessive tax 
delinquency; or (3) to provide a sur- 
plus for the following year which may be 
applied toward salary increases. 


Wanted: A New Deal in 
Local Government 


LTHOUGH the nation as a whole 
seems to be moving forward toward 
greater economic security and justice for 
all, local governments do not show the 
same encouraging trend, says Dr. Wil- 
liam Anderson, Chairman of the Politi- 
cal Science Department at the University 
of Minnesota, in the April issue of Pub- 
lic Management. 
Among the flaws in administrative 
manners of cities, Dr. Anderson notes: 
“The desire to play pauper has ap- 
peared. Because the National Govern 
ment offers some emergency aid. local 
pressures arise to shift more and more 


positions or employees 


proposes 


of the burden to distant shoulders. 

“The repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment put a new responsibility on state 
and local units. In many places it has 
been abused. The saloon and some of 
its old appurtenances have returned or 
are returning. 

“In organization and procedures little 
progress has been made. The chaos 
and confusion of local areas is still with 
us, and there is little will to set it right. 
The merit system in local administration 
has suffered serious reverses in the name 
of economy, and has made very few ad- 
vances. 

“Outside of some of our best-managed 
cities, modern budgeting, accounting, 
purchasing, and administrative methods 
have made but little progress. Four 
years of depression have not taught 
state and local units the need for bet- 
ter management techniques.” 

Dr. Anderson proposes that greater at- 
tention be given to organization of 
larger and more competent local units 
and fewer of them—with a simplified 
and responsible government in each one. 
For better administration of the more 
inefficient local governments, he advises: 
a merit system and ultimately a_pro- 
fessionalized civil service; law enforce- 
ment freed from alliance with the un- 
derworld and equipped with modern fa- 
cilities; modern financial practices; and, 
most of all, a will on the part of the 
people to demand these reforms. 


Sound Merit Systems Mean 
Efficiency and Economy 


6¢ MOUND civil service systems have en- 


“ abled some cities to save money 
during the depression and at the same 
time to improve municipal services,” says 
Orin F. Nolting, Assistant Director, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 
“While guillotining jobs and slashing 
salaries have been a matter of chance 
and spoils tactics in a number of cities, 
others have turned their civil service sys- 
tems to good use in the lean years.” 

Evidence of this is found in Milwau- 
kee, where the Civil Service Commission 
recently made a study of classification 
of positions to determine the fair basic 
minimum standards of pay for each class. 
Norfolk, Va., has completed a classifi- 
cation and salary standardization study. 
San Diego, Calif., has adopted a plan 
whereby salaries may be adjusted peri- 
odically to the cost of living, following 
the scheme which St. Paul has used since 
1922. 

Among the other large cities that have 
made good use of their personnel agen- 
cies during the depression are Berkeley. 
Calif., Cincinnati, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Los Angeles County, and 
St. Paul. 

Instead of relaxing the merit system 


during the depression, these ci! 
attempted to improve tests for - 
classifying, rating and promoti 
employees. The Cincinnati Civyi! Seryjo, 
Commission and Division of Personne 
according to its annual report, has mag 
special efforts to secure and retain the 
highest grade employees. Besides doi) 
its regular work, the St. Paul Civil S. 
vice Bureau during the past year deve! 
oped a new method of scoring examing 
tion papers and made a special! study 
personnel problems for the city’s Board 
of Public Welfare. 

“Some of the most important econo 
mies in government may be effected 
through the elimination of the spoils 
system, by selecting a trained and ¢a 
able personnel, and by adopting other 
scientific civil service methods.” \ 
Nolting points out. “The best results 
in the handling of personne] are likely io 
be secured in those cities that have a per 
sonnel department or a civil service age: 
cy headed by a trained personne! direc. 
tor. 


Cs have 
lecting 


th 


County Consolidation 
Movement Advances 


HE movement for county consolida 

tion, which began in Tennessee fi 
teen years ago with the joining of James 
and Hamilton Counties, is gaining new 
impetus in the general desire to redu 
the excessive cost of government, accor 
ing to Robert M. Paige, Secretary of |! 
Governmental Research Association. 

County consolidation in its simplest 
form—joining together two or more cou! 
ties—has been advocated in 
states. Besides the consolidation in Ter 
nessee, Georgia in 1932 made a tri-county 
merger, reducing its total number of 
counties from 161 to 159. 

Officials and citizens’ groups in many 
states have recommended, but not su 
ceeded in carrying out, much greate! 
reductions than this. Proposals hav 
been made to reduce the number o! 
counties from 82 to 57 in Mississippi: 
144 to 40 in Missouri; 75 to 25 in Arkan- 
sas; 120 to 20 in Kentucky; 77 to 20 1 
Oklahoma; 159 to 41 in Georgia; and 
95 to 13 in Tennessee. 

Plans for reorganizing the whole stat 
with new county boundaries, to coincide 
with regions of economic and social sig 
nificance, however, are gaining greate! 
favor in the movement. Colorado and 
Oregon are two recent recruits to the 
plan of completely realigning counties 

Colorado, which has 63 counties nov 
has been made aware of need to col 
solidate because of loss of population. 
especially among the poorer counties. 4 
general increase in the cost of govern 
ment, rising per capita tax burdens and 
high tax delinquency in the smaller cou! 
ties. A study recently made by the state 


over ) 
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nent station proposes, instead of 


expr as 

sting 63 counties, 22 governmental 
areas. based on the geographical, wealth, 
transportation and other factors. 


In Oregon a bill calling for realign- 
f counties was introduced in 1933 


pee ough defeated, may come up again 
in 1935. A definite proposal has been 
made to abolish the present 36 counties 
of the state and to set up sevén large 
regions with boundaries based on topog- 
raphy. soils, climate and other elements. 


“False pride and patronage politics are 
practically the only obstacles to whole- 
-ale consolidation of counties,” Mr. Paige 
cave. “The reasonableness of doing 
away with very small units of govern- 
ment 1s obvious.” 


Handbill Passing 

THe most effective ordinance regulat- 
ine handbills is one that makes a 

blanket prohibition of distributing any 

sheets of paper—newspapers excluded 

which will be thrown away, to clutter up 

the streets and create fire hazards. 

This is the advice of Albert B. Mar- 
tin, attorney for the Kansas League of 
Municipalities, who writes on handbill 
troubles of cities in the April issue of 
the League’s magazine. 

Proving that a circular containing 
shopping news violates the ordinance be- 
cause its delivery is unasked, or estab- 
lishing which pamphlets dealing with 
political matters should be prohibited. is 
frequent and costly court business. 
More recently, Mr. Martin says, hand- 
hills distributed by non-resident business 
firms and handbills placed in parked 
automobiles are the target of complaints. 

While cities in general have the right 
to prevent and to regulate handbill dis- 
tribution by ordinance, it is unconstitu- 
tional for them to make a distinction 
between a resident firm and a non-resi- 
dent firm. But a recent Federal court 
decision upheld an ordinance of South 
San Francisco which made it unlawful 
for persons or firms, other than news- 
papers, to distribute handbills, declaring 
it was not discriminatory against the 
merchant's advertising paper which 
brought the action against the city. 

Courts do not always agree in their 
decisions, Mr. Martin points out from a 
number of sample cases. In some lo- 
calities all advertising circulars, dodgers, 
posters and pamphlets are deemed hand- 
bills. In others, what, is printed on a 
handbill and how it is passed around 
make a difference in its legality. 

Variety in handbill ordinances is seen 
in the following samples: Denver has 
an ordinance prohibiting distribution of 
handbills er cireulars which will prob- 
ably be thrown away. Philadelphia for- 
bids throwing of advertisements and cir- 
culars into hallways of dwellings unless 
the matter is in an envelope. Omaha 
forbids distribution of dodgers, hand- 
bills or cireulars. Newark prohibits the 
unlicensed distribution or circulating of 
posters and handbills. Huntington 
Park, Calif., forbids handbill distribu- 
‘on in automobiles, porches and mail- 
boxes, exclusive of newspapers. 
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Increased Cost of Living 
for Municipalities 

MTIES are paying about 18 per cent 

more for their supplies and materials 
now than they were nine months ago. 
according to reports received from 143 
of them in a survey made by Public 
Management. 

The increased cost is laid in great part 
to attempts of some manfacturers to take 
unfair advantage of the NRA price codes. 

Average percentage of increase in the 
143 cities is: 


For 30 cities over 100,000 20.4 
For 18 cities, 30,000-100,000 18.5 
For 38 cities, 10,000-30.000 l 

i 


For 57 cities under 10,000 


A few of the cities under 10,000 saw 
their commodity costs rise as much as 
120 per cent during the last eight or nine 
months. Only nine cities in this popula- 
tion class reported no increase in prices 
of supplies. Every one of the 30 largest 
cities reporting indicated that their com- 
modity costs had shot up. 

New Haven, Conn., reported that lum- 


ber prices have advanced 25 per cent: 
school supplies, 33 to 50 per cent; items 
purchased by the Public Works Depart- 
ment about 25 per cent; and items pur- 
chased by the Fire Department from 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Cincinnati reported a 9 per cent in- 
crease in contracts of 1934 over the same 
contracts for last year. Coal to run the 
municipal gas plant is costing Richmond, 
Va.. 100 per cent more this year than 
last, and oil has risen 30 per cent in 
price. 

Milwaukee was first to file a com- 
plaint with the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board because bids received on electric 
cable it wanted to purchase were 62 per 
cent higher than a year ago, all bids 
were identical, and manufacturers had 
insisted on f.o.b. delivery. 

The increased cost of municipal sup 
plies under reduced budgets and the 
difficulty of complying with some of the 
codes were explained to NRA officials 
recently by representatives of the 5,000 
cities included in the memberships of the 
United States Conference of Mayors and 
the American Municipal Association. 


Mayor Favors City Manager Plan 


HE progress of the commission-man- 

ager form of government through- 
out the United States has been handi- 
capped in many cities by the opposition 
of officials now functioning under obso 
lete charters. In other cities credit for 
the adoption of a modern charter belongs 
in no small degree to a forward-}ooking 
mayor or other member of the local gov- 
ernment who puts his citys welfare 
ahead of his desire to remain in office 
under existing conditions: Such may 
prove to be the case in Portland, Ore.. 
where. in addressing a récent luncheon 
of the City Club, Mayor Joseph K. Car- 
son stated that if the city of Portland is 
to be assured of an efficient government 
in the future certain fundamental! changes 
are necessary. To quote from the report 
in the Portland City Club Bulletin of 
March 2: 

“The present difficulties are not the 
result of graft and corruption or incom- 
petency of public officials, but rather are 
directly traceable to certain weaknesses 
in the commission form of government. 
In the opinion of the Mayor the outstand- 
ing objection to the present system lies 
in the fact that the same officials per- 
form both the legislative and adminis- 
trative functions of the government. 
Those who make the laws should not be 
compelled to enforce them. Too often 
an official will attempt to promote legis- 
lation which he ordinarily would not con- 
sider for the sole reason that it will assist 
him in discharging his duties as an ex- 
ecutive. 

“Mayor Carson further stated that 
under the present plan the Council meet- 
ings take so much of the officials’ time 
that the executive duties suffer. This, to 
a great extent, is caused by the fact that 
the Council is called upon to consider 


matters that would ordinarily be decided 
by those who execute the laws. He told 
of the Council's spending some four 
months discussing the feasibility of the 
city’s operating a dog pond: and of their 
having to listen to pleas for employment 
because the people did not realize the 
limitations of their powers. 

“In suggesting a remedy for the present 
inefliciencies, the Mayor again declared 
himself as favoring the city manager 
plan. He stated that this form of gov 
ernment should be adopted because under 
this system an official would not be act 
ing in a dual capacity. The members 
of the council would be relieved of their 
administrative duties and could concen- 
trate on law making, while the adminis- 
trative officials would no longer be forced 
to sit through long Council meetings 
while discharging their duties as a legis- 
lator. As a result these departmental 
heads would be men selected because 
of long experience in a particular field 
of work and thus the efficiency of the 
various departments would be greatly in- 
creased by expert leadership. 

“The Mayor further explained that 
under this system it would not be possi- 
ble to “pass the buck.’ for the adminis- 
trative officials would be individually re- 
sponsible for the work in their depart- 
ment. Then. too. by a transfer of func- 
tions from one department to another. it 
would be possible to do away with cer- 
tain incongruities which have developed 
since the establishment of the commis- 
sion system. For instance, there is no 
justification for the Bureau of Fire and 
Health being under the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioner of Finance. Mayor 
Carson stated that it would be imprac- 
tical to attempt to correct this condition 
under the present system.” 
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Increased Use of Electricity 


by Domestic Consumers 


HE data contained in the recent cen- 
T sus of electrical industries for 1932 

as compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, shows 
tables giving the kilowatt-hours used by 
domestic customers and the average rate 
paid for such service in each of the 
states. It is noticeable that the number 
of kilowatt-hours used per customer per 
year is much greater for those states 
having low average rates. 

The ranges from 460 kilowatt- 
hours per year per customer with a rate 
of 7.3c per kilowatt-hour, while it is 
1,212 kilowatt-hours per year where the 
rate average is 2.3c per kilowatt-hour. 
It is interesting to add information re- 
garding the use where rates are higher 
and also where rates are lower, so as to 
cover a wider range and see what con- 
sumption may be expected when lower 
or higher rates are in effect. 


use 


The data for higher rates were taken 
for specific towns where data were avail- 
able as to the use per customer and the 
average rate for domestic service. The 
data for low rates and higher use were 
taken from information in annual re- 
ports for the city of Winnipeg, Canada, 
for 1933 and the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario for the year 
1932. 


The Graph 


The average cost per kilowatt-hour 
and the use per customer per year have 
been platted on the accompanying graph, 
and it can readily be seen that a curve 
can be drawn which follows these points 
and that the variation from the curve is 
not great. Of course, it is to be expected 
that individual cases may be found 
where there is a wide divergence from 
this curve, yet an inspection of the curve 


with Decrease in Rates 


shows conclusively that there is a defi- 
nite relation of use to the rate. 

The use evidently is limited to lighting 
purposes for the higher rate. As the 
rate is reduced, the use is increased by a 
freer use of appliances; and as the 
rate is further decreased, the use of 
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heating appliances makes very rapid in- 
crease in use with further and smaller 
decreases in the rate. 

It is interesting to note that where 
these large uses are made, a large por- 
tion of it is due to heating, cooking and 
water heaters. The city of Winnipeg has 
developed this load so that it is the larg- 
est part of the domestic use. Their use 


COMPARISON OF RATES OF COMMERCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
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was as follows for 1932, and is given as 
being typical for the Canadian cities 
where such large domestic use has been 


developed: 


USE ON MUNICIPAL SYSTEM FOR DOMES- 
TIC SERVICE, WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Net 

% of Revenue 
Kwhr Per 
Kwhr 


Kwhr 
Domestic Service Sold 
Lighting 26,757,147 
Heating and cooking 51,954,761 
Water heaters 96,007,760 


Total domestic con- 


sumption 174,719,668 


Average rate for domestic service 


Average annual domestic consumption per con- 
sumer, 4,321 kwhr 


The development of such use, there 
fore, seems to be a matter of rates that 
are competitive with other means 0! 
heating and cooking. Possibly we cat 
not hope to get rates as low as those 
shown above (where hydro-power ' 
available under the best conditions); 
but the fact that such a use can be de- 
veloped must serve as a guide to a much 
larger development of domestic service 
over the various states by means 0 
proper rates to induce such use, couple 
with aggressive campaigns for range and 
water heater leads. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Wanted: A New Name for 
City Planning 
To the Editor of THe American Ciry: 

Your query as to a proper name for 
what we call city planning, and what 
England calls town planning, requires 
some basic thinking and is an interesting 
problem. 

The first thing we will have to agree 
upon is that planning is what, it is ap- 
plied to what, and it is executed by what. 
Planning is a method of accomplishing 
a social purpose. It is applied to a de- 
fnitive area and is executed through 
the popular will, if and when expressed. 
It is all therefore civic, because that is 
our common term for these types of areas 
and administrative groups. 

The popular will is applied within the 
area of the unit and is expressed through 
the agency of that unit. The agency is 
the governmental system, but back of 
this is the popular will. 

The word “civic” applies to the en- 
tity in a definitive sense, also to the con- 
trol group. 

Land planning is generally understood 
as including subdivisions, primarily the 
work of individuals, although it should 
be regulated by the popular will and 
would thus become civic. Land _ plan- 
ning applies only to the unit, which may 
be a lot, a block, a field, although it may 
have the civic connotation. It ordinarily 
connotes no particular area and no ex- 
ecuting agency. 

It would seem therefore as though the 
word “civic” joined with the word “plan- 
ning” gives what we have in mind more 
definitely than does the use of the word 
“land.” 

Epwarp T. Hartman. 
Boston, Mass., March 16, 1934. 


A New Planning Term 
Proposed 


To the Editor of Tae American City: 

City planning continues to be con- 
cerned, as it always has been, with the 
elements of city plans. A new name for 
city planning is not really needed, but 
we now have county planning, region 
planning, state planning and even nation 
planning with no term that is all-inclu- 
sive. The National Conference on City 
Planning and the American City Plan- 
ning Institute are misnomers, because 
both bodies are now concerned with all 
of the above and not merely with city 
planning, as when organized; and a new 
term is needed that will include and ap- 
ply to all planning from town planning 
to nation planning. 

As there probably is no suitable term. 
a word should be coined or a term 
formed by combining two words. The 
word or term adopted should be so dis- 
Unctive that there will be no question as 
to what is meant when it is used, and its 
meaning should indicate the purpose in 
view rather than the method of attain- 
ment. The trouble with the word “plan- 


ning” in this connection is that it stands 
for the way instead of the thing. The 
plan is the thing and its improvement is 
the objective. 

As a matter of fact, it is not strictly 
planning but replanning or an improve- 
ment of existing plans that is contem- 
plated when planning is proposed. Only 
new cities are planned. All existing 
towns, cities, counties, regions and states, 
and even the nation, have plans now. 
What is really intended, when the word 
“planning” is used in this connection, is 
to better the existing plans by revising 
or replanning them. To better means: 
“to improve; to increase the good quali- 
ties; to improve the conditions of, moral- 
ly, physically, financially, socially, or 
otherwise.” 

The word “betterment” is not in gen- 
eral use in this country in connection 
with the construction of public works 
or the making of public improvements. 
The combination of plan and betterment 
to form one word, either with or without 
a hyphen, Plan-betterment or Planbetter- 
ment, gives a term that meets the re- 
quirements stated above and the need 
for a new planning term that would be 


inclusive of all planning from town 
planning to nation planning. 
The use of the present terms, city 


planning, regional planning, etc., would 
not need to be discontinued. The names 
of the national planning organizations 
would be more appropriate, however, if 
changed to the “National Conference on 
Plan-betterment” and the “American 
Plan-betterment Institute.” 

When a new planning term is adopted, 
it should at the same time be defined by 
the national planning bodies. The fol- 
lowing is suggested for consideration. 
Plan-betterment: “the bettering of the 
existing plan of a town, city, region, 
state or nation by comprehensive plan- 
ning (or replanning) for the promotion 
of amenity, convenience, health, morals, 
safety and economic, social and general 
welfare.” 

Cartes F. Fisuer, 
Planning Engineer, Akron, Ohio. 


April 17, 1934. 


New Planning Terms Need 
International Cooperation 
To the Editor of Tae American City: 

I am interested in Mr. Russell’s letter 
because I have recently been responsible 
for editing an international glossary of 
technical terms used in housing and 
town planning, prepared by a subcom- 
mittee of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning. This 
glossary is in four languages, English, 
French, German and Italian, and con- 
tains almost exclusively terms that 
would not usually be found in a bilingual 
dictionary. In doing this work I have 
been struck by the inappropriateness of 
quite a number of terms, and this has 
brought me to the realization of the ne- 
cessity for reconsideration from time to 


time by the various professions or move- 
ments ef the terms they use. 

The subcommittee that prepared our 
glossary was not concerned with the in- 
vention of new terms, but with giving 
the equivalent of each term in all the 
other three glossary languages, where 
possible, and defining terms where neces- 
sary. If new or improved terms are to 
be used, the work must be done by na- 
tional committees or, where the language 
is common to several countries, by co- 
operation between them. The term 
“town planning” is itself not a very sat- 
isfactory one, although perhaps a trifle 
better than “city planning,” for not every 
town is a city, either in the American or 
the English sense, and it is probably 
more satisfactory than the German term 
“Stadtebau.” It is perhaps too late to 
change these terms, but if any of the 
terms in English are to be changed, I 
would strongly recommend cooperation 
between representative English and 
American organizations. New terms in- 
vented by a private individual and after- 
wards copied by a few others tend to 
make a term appear to be accepted, 
when there are probably a considerable 
number of people who have deep-seated 
and reasonable objections. The term 
“recentralization” which recently 
coined is one of these; the German term 
“Citybildung” is another. The former is 
not accepted yet, the latter unfortunate- 
ly is. 

I think Mr. Russell has done well to 
raise his point in the way he has, and | 
shall look forward to reading the various 
suggestions that are made. Personally 
I think it would be better not to at- 
tempt to get an inclusive term for city, 
regional and state (or national) plan- 
ning, for on the few occasions when such 
a terms could be used, the word “plan- 


ning” itself should be sufficient, read 
with its context. I also think that “civic 


planning” is not a satisfactory term un 
less it refers to the whole coordinated 
program of activities of an urban au 
thority. 

H. CHAPMAN, 
London, England, 
April 9, 1934. 


Low-Cost Housing Through 
Taxation Rather Than 
Government Ownership 
To the Editor of Tue American City: 

You have rendered a public service by 
publishing the address of Frederic C. 
Howe, made in Washington at the Na- 
tional Conference on Public Housing, in 
your March issue. Dr. Howe relates in 
an interesting way the evolution of the 
fire department from private to public 
ownership, and concludes by suggesting 
that in view of the difficulty in providing 
proper living quarters for the poorer 
classes that service might be undertaken 
by the community. 

There is a fine dividing line which 
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TRUCK TIRE 


Goodrich Invention 
Saves Waste Caused by 
“Failure Zone’ Blow-outs 


THE FAILURE ZONE—where 80% of pre- 
mature truck tire failures start — costs truck 
owners millions of dollars. 


ROAD TESTS PROVE TRIPLE PROTECTION 


THIS HALF 
ORDINARY 


EVERY SIDEWACL BREAK STOPPED 
WHERE TRIPLE PROTECTION BEGAN 


Goodrich built special tires, half of each with ordinary construction, half with Triple Pro- 
tection. Every tire was run unul it failed. Every tire failed in the half made the ordinary way. 


CHECKS 80% PREMATURE FAILURES 


The commonest causes of premature 
truck tire failures have been sidewall 
breaks. That was the problem that faced 
truck owners ... Until Goodrich startled 
tire users —and tire men everywhere — 
with Triple Protection against failures at 
that point. And Goodrich has proved the 
value of Triple Protection, not only in 
the laboratory, but on the road. Goodrich 
proved Triple Protection with tests that 
could not be faked! 


ORDINARY 


PLYFLEX— is a mew tough, 
sturdy rubber material. Every 
Silvertown truck tire has a 
layer of Plyflex protecting 
the sidewall. It bears the brunt 
of the strains caused by the tire 
flexing several hundred times a 
minute. Ic distributes the stres- 
ses throughout the carcass. It 
prevents local weakness. 


are 


Goodrich 


When 


PLY-LOCK — The 

trouble-causing plies in 

ordinary tires often tear 

loose just above the bead. 

A direct result of stresses 
concentrating at this one weak 
point. In Silvertowns, the plies 
“locked” about the beads— 
anchored in place. The tapered 
ply ends are floated in rubber. 
This is PLY-LOCK. 


Many tires were built, half of each tire 
with ordinary construction, half with 
Triple Protection. Mounted on heavily 
overloaded trucks, these tires were given 
the ride of their lives ... Day after 
day over rough, bumpy roads... hun- 
dreds of miles... thousands. Then the 
first blowout! 

Every tire was run until it failed. Every 
tire failed in the sidewall. Every tire 
failed in the half made the ordinary way. 


FULL FLOATING 
(WO GROSS CORDS) 


joe 


FULL-FLOATING CORD— 

100% floated-in -rubber 

cord fabric is used in the 

new Silvertowns . .. Each 

cord is surrounded by rub- 
ber. With ordinary cross-woven 
fabric, when the cords touch 
each other, they rub—get hot— 
break. In Silvertowns there are 
no cross cords. No friction... 
Fabric wears longer. 


PLY-LOCK 


short 


1 write for that catalog, kindly mention Tut 


Every break stopped where Triple Protec. 
tion began. 


Get Triple Protection Free 


Now Goodrich offers Triple Protection at 
the “Failure Zone.” This great invention 
costs you nothing. It is free. A Goodrich 
Triple Protected Silvertown costs no more 
than any standard truck tire. 


And you do save money with this different 
kind of tire. You forget unnecessary sidewall 
failures avoid delays and accidents. Cut 
repair bills. Save time. 


Read the simple 1-2-3 story of Triple Pro- 
tection at the left. Ask any Goodrich truck 
tire dealer to show you this new tire and 
the convincing demonstration of Triple 
Protection. 


FREE! Safety Manual—This 48- 
page book tells howto prevent 
accidents—save money—build 
good will for your fleet... How 
to organize the Silvertown 
Safety Award Plan — get free 
awards for your drivers ...The 
book will be sent without 
obligation to any fleet owner. 
Write Dept. T-91, The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Silvertowns 
FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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what should legitimately be 


pa by the community and that which 
should be undertaken by individuals, 
provided we are to perpetuate our demo- 
cratic form of government. Of course 
under state socialism there is no such 
fine distinction. Perhaps no better in- 
terpretation of the democratic plan can 
be given than that of the Henry George 
people. which in substance declares that 


in business enterprises where competition 
cannot operate—as in the service of pub- 
lic utilities providing water, gas, electri- 
city. communication, and transportation 
then, and then only, the ownership 
should be vested in the community. 

The providing of dwellings and tene- 
ments for the poorer classes would be a 
profitable investment if the fifty-seven 
varieties of taxes now levied upon all 
buildings should be abolished and the tax 
upon land values correspondingly  in- 


Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


creased. We might as well aim high 
while we are about it! If we are true 
to democratic ideals, we must limit the 
functions of government to the minimum 
consistent with the maintenance of law 
and order. There is no room in a true 
democracy for government ownership of 
dwellings. 
Henry Ware ALLEN. 

Wichita, Kans., March 31. 1934. 


Land-Rent for Public Revenue 
To the Editor of Tue American City: 

The New York City Board of Trans- 
portation has posted notices in its In- 
dependent Subway trains reading in 
part as follows: 

“Lanp FoR Rent!! Sealed bids will 
be received for the use of vacant prop- 
erty of the City of New York in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx 
and Queens which was acquired for 


NOTES 


rapid transit purposes and is now avyail- 
able for various. concessions. 

This idea of renting land could readily 
be extended to include sites acquired by 
reason of unpaid taxes, not only in New 
York City but all through the country. 
It will undoubtedly bring in substantial 
revenue and will make land available for 
use without the difficulty to the user in- 
volved in financing its outright purchase. 

If our whole system of public revenue 
can be so adjusted as to make land-rent 
the main source of funds needed for gov- 
ernment purposes, and taxes correspond 
ingly reduced in number and amount, we 
may find the example thus set by New 
York City a guidepost toward ending 
business depression and preventing its 
recurrence. 

GLapwin Bouton, 

Secretary, National Tax Relief Association, 

1182 Broadway, New York 

March 23, 1934. 


ZONING and PLANNING das cottctes 


y the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Private Covenant 

Connecticut. — Hickson v. Noroton 
Vanor, Inc., 171 Atl. 31 (Supreme Court 
of Errors, February 8, 1934).—Restric- 
tions in deeds imposed pursuant to a gen- 
eral plan of development of the restricted 
tract constitute easements which can be 
enforced by any grantee against any other 
grantee. 

The meaning of the word “front” in a 
covenant restricting lots to a frontage of 
not less than 100 feet is determined by 
the context in which it is used. and sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

The sale of lots with reference to a 
map upon which they are platted does 
not create on the part of the vendor an 
implied covenant that the size of the 
remaining lots upon the map will not be 
changed. 

The erection of a house on a subdi- 
vided lot is not a violation of the cove- 
nant that only one house shall be built 
upon a single lot where the subdivision 
of the original lot did not violate the 
covenant that no house should be built 
on a lot containing a frontage of less 
than 100 feet or an area of less than 
9,000 square feet. 


Board of Appeals — Finding of 
Facts—Filling Station—Certi- 
ficate of Public Convenience 
and Necessity 
Connecticut. — Perdue v. Zoning 
Board of Appeals of City of Norwalk, 
171 Atl. 26 (Supreme Court of Errors, 
February 8, 1934).—It is not legally nec- 
essary that the zoning board make a 
formal finding of facts upon which its 
action is based. No statute in Connecti- 
cut requires that it do so. It is an ad- 
ministrative body, and less formality is 
to expected than in a more delibera- 
tive hody; but even in court, where a 


statute does not require a formal or spe- 
cial finding of fact, the passing of a de- 
cree is, ipso facto, a finding of fact in 
favor of the plaintiff upon some or all of 
the allegations of the bill. 

The provision of the statute requiring 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for the sale of gasoline at the 
proposed location is not a proper regu- 
latory measure, but rather a violation of 
constitutional provisions. Selling gaso- 
line is not a business so charged with a 
public use or duty as to justify such a 
condition. It is not a business or priv- 
ilege to be exercised only by virtue of a 
public grant, but is a common right to 
be exercised independently by any com- 
petent person conformably to any rea- 
sonable regulations, such as pertain to 
public health and safety and others of a 
similar nature equally applicable to all 
who choose to engage therein. 


Filling Station — Prohibition of 
One Use Within a Given Dis- 
tance of Another Use—City 

Location by Permit of City 
—Reasonableness 


MaryLanp.—Kramer v. Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore, 171 Atl. 70 
(Court of Appeals, February 7, 1934). 
An ordinance prohibiting the location of 
filling stations within 300 feet of church- 
es. orphanages, schools and theaters, is 
valid. Enterprises having incidents 
which properly bring them within the 
purview of the police power may have a 
special tendency to create or increase 
in certain localities some of the hazards 
with which that power is concerned. It 
is readily conceivable that the establish- 
ment of filling stations in proximity to in- 
stitutions where large numbers of per- 
sons assemble may materially intensify 


trafie and fire dangers which in other 
sections might be attributable to such 
stations only in a negligible degree. 

A city ordinance provides that a fill 
ing station, in a zoning district where 
filling stations are not prohibited, may 
be allowed within the above-mentioned 
300-foot limit, but only on permit from 
Mayor and Council. In this case a per 
mit was sought in the first commercial 
use district, in which such a use was not 
forbidden, and the permit was refused. 
The reservation of the power to locate 
filling stations to the Mayor and Council 
is proper. The state enabling act pro 
vides that all zoning regulations “shall 
be uniform for each class or kind of 
buildings throughout each district” and 
“shall be made in accordance with a 
comprehensive plan.” Those require 
ments of uniformity and comprehensive 
ness were not incompatible with the re 
tention by the Mayor and City Council 
of the power to legislate separately with 
respect to the issuance of permits for 
filling stations. The nature of that class 
of uses is such as to make them a 
proper subject of special municipal reg- 
ulation. 

The principal contention in this case 
is that the application of these ordinances 
was unreasonable under the special cir 
cumstances of this case, in that other 
stations of the same kind have been au 
thorized under conditions substantially 
similar to those surrounding the property 
of those seeking this permit, and that a 
filling station there would not constitute 
a nuisance, create a fire or traffic hazard 
be contrary to the general welfare. or 
disturb the quiet use of the church near 
by. But the number of filling stations 
may have reached the limit of safety, and 
a multiplication of them in itself be a 
nuisance. 
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New Jersey 
Depend Chapman Valves 


Alexander Potter, Consulting Fo. 
gineer, New York City, designed 
the Joint Meeting Sewage Treat. 
ment Plant which was built co serve 


2. 


the Municipalities of East Orange 
; (part), Hillside, Irvington, Maple- 
wood, South Orange, Summit, 


The recent completion of the new 
Joint Meeting Sewage Treatment 
Plant built by twelve municipalities 
in New Jersey, marks another mile- 
stone in municipal foresight and co- 
operation. Alexander Potter, Con- 
sulting Engineer for this project, 
based the design and selection of 
equipment on the future require- 
ments of an estimated population 
for that territory for the year 1960. 


To meet these demands of at least 
25 years of uninterrupted service, 


Union (part), West Orange, Eliza- 
beth (part), Millburn, Newark 
(part) and Roselle Park. 


Chapman motor operated sluice 
gates were selected for controlling 
the flow through the influent and 
effluent flumes. 


Throughout the country, builders 
are giving permanence to their proj- 
ects by installing Chapman Valves. 
There is a Chapman Valve for 
every service—in all sizes from \4 
inch to 9 feet, and sluice gates even 
larger, to meet all operating con- 
ditions. Write for bulletins describ- 
ing Chapman Products. 


the CHAPMAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 
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Private Covenant 

\[ASSACHUSETTS. — Jenney v. Hynes, 
180 N. E. 102 (Supreme Court, February 
14. 1934).—The land in question was 
subject to a covenant against erecting on 
it any building other than a dwelling 
house, or any building for any manu- 
facturing, mercantile or mechanical pur- 
pose placed upon the land. The land 
formerly belonged to The Texas Com- 
pany, which built on it a building con- 
taining electrical and hand machinery. 
This structure was found by the Court 
to be a violation of the covenant, and has 
been destroyed. The defendant Hynes 
now owns the land and has placed on it 
a box three feet long and high, and 
eighteen inches wide, mounted on wood- 
en legs eighteen inches high. In it are 
kept books, papers, tools and keys. She 
has also made a pit and an underground 
concrete chamber, no part of it above 
the ground. In it she has the same ma- 
chines which in the Texas Company 
building were adjudged to make it an 
infringement of the covenant. 

It is to be noted that, under the restric- 
tions, the use of the land for manufactur- 
ing, mercantile or mechanical purposes 
is not prohibited so long as no building 
exists which is used for such purposes 
or is of a prohibited class. 

The question is whether either of the 
structures described is a “building” 
erected or placed “upon” the land. Not 
every structure is a building. The word 
“building” has been held not to include 
walls and fences, billboards, gasoline 
pumps, underground tanks, and a pit in 
which workmen could stand while work- 
ing beneath an automobile; also an un- 
derground stairway leading to a cellar. 

“Upon” the land does not mean that 
it must be upon the surface. The Court 
therefore holds that although the box 
above the ground scarcely rises to the 
dignity of a “building” the underground 
chamber does, and therefore violates the 
covenant. 


Mandamus—Constitutionality— 
View Clearance 

Soutn Caroiina.—Henderson v. City 
of Greenwood, 172 S. E. 689 (Supreme 
Court, February 5, 1934).—A city ordi- 
nance forbids the erection of any build- 
ing or other structure within 200 feet of 
any railroad crossing without the special 
permission of the City Council. The plain- 
tiff, owning a piece of land in the city 
within that distance of a railroad cross- 
ing, applied for a permit for the erection 
of a building on it, which was refused. 
In this action she brings mandamus, 
claiming that the ordinance is an uncon- 
stitutional taking of an interest in her 
land. The Court decides that the ordi- 
nance is unconstitutional. 

The Court also holds that the question 
of constitutionality may be raised, and 
decided by the Court and relief granted 
in mandamus in the same action, an un- 


constitutional ordinance being entirely 
void. 


A New Name for 
City Planning? 


See page 77 


Los Angeles Bureau Propounds a 


Panacea for Tax Relief 


ing real estate” have been pouring 

forth from property holders and 
real estate associations during the last 
few years, but the plan for “tax reform” 
outlined in “Unified Government and Tax 
Reform,” published by the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Municipal Research, out- 
Herods Herod in this respect. 

The gist of the plan is not to lighten 
taxes on real estate, but to abolish them. 
This amazing change would be made pos- 
sible by an extensive revamping of local 
organization; by supporting social ser- 
vices (free hospitalization, health service, 
charity, playground service and cultural 
activities) through charges on an individ- 
ual basis, somewhat on the plan of in- 
surance; by putting all possible services 
on a fee basis; and by levying only one 
arbitrary tax—a five-mill tax on bank 
debits. The author calls this a “painless, 
universal, proportional and economical 
method” of collecting revenue. 

The bulk of the city’s expenditures 
would be met by charging up services to 
those who benefit from them. The only 
services to be charged to landowners 
would be a “fixed nominal amount for 
maintaining public records, zoning reg- 
ulations and restrictions, pest control and 
farm bureau counsel; and for street, 
alley, highway or other service incidental 
to actual or intended use.” There would 
be a “fixed annual charge against every 
competent adult to cover the cost of reg- 
istration and election, police and court 
protection, health protection, use of pub- 
lic facilities and parks, and to create a 
reserve for aid to the disabled and aged.” 

“The best solution of the problems of 
government is to make government un- 
necessary. Abandonment of the real es- 
tate tax as the foundation of public fi- 
nance will cause a trend in that direc- 
tion,” declares the author. 

There is not space to discuss in detail 
the many fallacies contained in this trea- 
tise. It should be noted briefly, however, 
that the author ignores the capitalization 
of taxes on land, which would mean that 


suggestions for “reliev- 


Seven Recent 


the abolition of such taxes would result 
in a bonus to present landowners, inas- 
much as it would cause the price of their 
land to increase, but it would not help 
the future purchasers of the property. 
Any benefit resulting from the decrease 
of taxes would be offset by the increased 
price they would have to pay for the 
land. Interest on mortgages can be quite 
as burdensome to property holders as 
taxes upon their property. 

The author has quoted distinguished 
economists who opposed the general 
property tax, but he does not make it 
clear that while these economists oppose 
a general property tax which falls upon 
all kinds of property—real and personal, 
tangible and intangible—they do not ad 
vocate the abolition of taxes upon real 
estate. 

Furthermore, the suggested tax on bank 
debits should be strongly condemned. 
The proposed law to prevent evasion by 
requiring all payrolls to be met with 
checks would work great hardship in 
some instances and would undoubtedly 
be extremely unpopular. At best such 
a tax is a nuisance tax, justified only in 
an emergency. It is claimed by high 
banking officials that the use of bank 
checks in the United States has been re- 
duced by 30 per cent since the Govern 
ment applied its two-cent check tax. A 
check tax applied only to a single local 
ity which would run up as high as 50 
cents on a $100 check and $2.50 on a 
$500 check would not be tolerated by 
business enterprise. It would, moreover, 
be grossly unfair, for it would penaliz 
those concerns with heavy operating ex 
penses, and would bear no relation to 
taxpaying ability. 

Finally, the author seems to have little 
conception of governmental services and 
the increasing role they must invariably 
play in a developing and progressive 
community. The complexity of urban 
life calls for more rather than less gov 
ernmental service. 

Maser L. WALKER. 
Executive Secretary, General Welfare Tax League 


City Manager 


Appointments 


C. BROWER, previously City Man- 

* ager of Pontiac, Mich., Lima, Ohio. 
and Greensboro, N. C.. was appointed 
City Manager of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
effective May 1, to succeed John F. Don- 
ovan. 

Bion F. Jose, who was City Manager 
of Rumford, Maine, from 1927 to 1932, 
was reappointed City Manager of that 
city on April 5. He succeeds Oliver A. 
Pettingill. 

W. C. Lefebvre, former City Engineer 
of Phoenix, Ariz., was appointed City 
Manager of Phoenix, effective April 1, 
to succeed S. McN. Johnston, who re- 
signed. 


C. B. MaclIninch has been appointed 
first City Manager of Baileyville, Maine 

Melvin F. McFarland was appointed 
first City Manager of Ellsworth, Maine. 
on April 5. 

F. M. Pfrimmer was appointed City 
Manager of Porterville, Calif., effective 
April 1. He succeeds Dan P. Kinney, 
who resigned. 

C. S. Sumner, one-time Manager of 
St. Albans, Vt., was appointed City Man- 
ager of St. Johnsbury, Vt., on April 1, 
upon the resignation of R. W. Orebaugh. 

Crarence E. Riowey. 


Executive Director, The International City 
Managers’ Association 
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VISIBLY 


Superior in Design and Construction! 


Superior in Quality of Materials! 
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Inmoderndesign,advanced ‘contain the finest material )\ HardestCylinderSleevesMade— 


features of construction GMC engines 525 and up, use 
the hardest motor truck cylin- 


—in workmanship and fin- e: used in heavy duty 77 der sleeves made—Brinnel test 


ish —GMC Heavy Duty a 460-512 after heat treatment. 


Trucks are visibly superior. (ie All sleeves are hydraulically tested 
_ truck manufac 


at f 1500 ds per 
And beneath this visible superior- ure pron 
ity are invisible but equally important “ma- 
terial” superiorities. GMC Heavy Duty Trucks mission gears are machined from drop-forged blanks, 
are not only made better, but they are made of bettermaterials. pee 3 a to ~~ a my long-wearing surface. 312% nickel- 
teel is used hness. 
Chrome-Nickel Blocks—Blocks on the 400 and 450 engines are heat- 
treated, chrome-nickel-molybdenum electric furnace steel. Every 400 GMC Heavy Duty Trucks lead the entire heavy duty truck 
and 450 block is Brinnel-tested for proper hardness. Every cylinder field in the quality of materials used. GMC Heavy Duty 


head the s: test. 
Trucks are made of better materials—for greater strength, 


Chrome-Nickel Exhaust Valves—GMC Heavy Duty engines have : ° 
exhaust valves of 21% chrome and 12% nickel, and the stems are greater resistance to wear, and lower maintenance costs. 
j 


heat-treated nickel-steel with special hardened tips. Ask your GMC dealer. 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS and Trailers 


When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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THE CITYS LEGAL 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

Pedestrian held not entitled to recover 
for sidewalk accident for want of sufh- 
cient statutory notice as to cause of in- 
jury (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court: Merrill v. City of Springfield, 187 
N. E. 551). 

\etual or constructive knowledge of 
dangerous condition of low-hanging awn- 
ine over sidewalk held prerequisite to 
city’s liability for injury to pedestrian 

Idaho Supreme Court: Draper v. City 
of Burley, 26 Pac. 2d, 128). 

Citv held liable for injury due to slip- 
pery condition of steps at public bathing 
pavilion (New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals: Martin v. City of Asbury 
Park, 168 Atl. 612). 

City held not liable for injury to driver 
of truck struck by tree limb overhanging 
street (lowa Supreme Court: Abraham 
v, Sioux City, 250 N. W. 461). 

City was not bound to foresee that 
pedestrian would slip on wet paint that 
marked lanes on pavement (California 
Supreme Court: Watson v. City of Ala- 
meda, 26 Pac. 2d, 286). 


Business Regulations 

Ordinance fixing closing hours for 
barber shops but exempting beauty par- 
lors held void as being unjustly dis- 
criminatory (Nebraska Supreme Court: 
Ernesti v. City of Grand Island, 251 N. 
W. 899). 

Ordinance requiring barber shops to 
close at 6 P. M., excepting Saturdays, 
etc., when they must close at 7 P. M.. 
held invalid as against shop kept open 
until 11 P. M. for 25 years (United 
States District Court, Western District 
of Washington: McDermott v. City of 
Seattle, 4 Fed. Supp. 855). 


Contracts 


Sewer contractor held bound by engi- 
neers award of extra pay for changed 
work and deduction for delayed perform- 
ance (United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Fourth Circuit: Corporation of 
Town v. Ligon, 67 Fed. 2d, 238). 

Statutory requirement that bids specify 
those interested in bids held not subject 
to waiver by city officials (Ohio Court of 
Appeals, Hamilton County: Powers v. 
City of Cincinnati, 187 N. E. 305). 

Suit held not to lie to enjoin city au- 
thorities from executing contract on part 
of city without making city a party (IIl- 
inois Supreme Court: Schumacher v. 


Klitzing, 187 N. E. 458). 


Liability Insurance 


City held entitled to reformation of 
public liability policy to cover accident 
not included in policy as originally writ- 
ten (Tennessee Court of Appeals: City 
0} Lawrenceburg v. Maryland Casualty 
Co., 64 S. W. 2d, 69). 


Licenses 

Temporary injunction granted against 
$100 annual license tax imposed upon 
wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals: City of 
4dmarillo v. Garwood, 63 S. W. 2d, 888). 

License tax imposed by city upon river 
excursion boat upheld (Mississippi Su- 
preme Court: Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men of City of Vicksburg v. Streckfus 
Steamers, 150 So. 215). 

License tax on high interest rate money 
lenders held not void as arbitrary classi- 
fication, but void as licensing usury 
(Alabama Supreme Court: City of Tus- 
caloosa v. Hanly, 150 So. 499). 


Municipal Courts 

Municipalities held powerless to create 
courts (Ohio Supreme Court: State  v. 
Bernon, 187 N. E. 733). 


Municipal Powers 

City held not empowered to pay officer 
to assist ex-service men, etc., to secure 
veterans’ benefits (Louisiana Supreme 
Court: Hardin v. City of Shreveport, 150 


So. 665). 


Municipal Utilities 

Proposition to “construct or purchase” 
an electric plant held valid as stating a 
single purpose (Ohio Court of Appeals, 
Lorain County: Village of Oberlin v. 
Vorris, 187 N. E. 248). 

City held empowered to fix minimum 
rates for electric service afforded by city 
and competitor (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit: City of 
Seymour v. Texas Electric Service Co., 
66 Fed. 2d, 814). 

Power company that bought light and 
water plant from city held entitled to 
enjoin establishment of competing plant 
(United States District Court, Northern 
District of Mississippi: Mississippi Power 
Co. v. City of Starkville, 4 Fed. Supp. 
833). 

City held powerless to impose license 
taxes on street railroad for operation of 
busses permitted by street-railway fran- 
chise (Ohio Court of Appeals, Hamilton 
County: City of Cincinnati v. Cincinnati 
Street Railway Co., 187 N. E. 312). 


Pensions 

Fireman voluntarily resigning held not 
entitled to reinstatement as beneficiary 
of pension fund on being re-employed 
(Indiana Supreme Court: Board of Trus- 
tees of Firemen’s Pension Fund v. State, 


187 N. E. 330). 


Railroads 

Statute empowering state highway 
commissioner to abolish grade crossings 
and require railroad to construct over- 
head crossings, without notice or hear- 
ing held unconstitutional (United States 
Supreme Court: Southern Railway Co. v. 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 54 Sup. Ct. 
149). 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Street Improvements 

Damages resulting to abutting property 
through overflow caused by paving im- 
provement held properly offset against 
assessment for benefits (Alabama 5u- 
preme Court: Finley v. City of Decatur, 
150 So. 686). 


Streets 

Abutter held not liable for injury to 
pedestrian resulting from uneven fill in 
street left by independent contractor after 
opening pavement (New Jersey Supreme 
Court: Savarese v. Fleckenstein, 168 Atl. 
850). 

Abutter on residence street held not 
entitled to damages for diversion of traf 
fic, diminished value of property for busi- 
ness use, ete., resulting from grade-cross- 
ing elimination (Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court: Fecher v. Allegheny County, 169 
Atl. 87). 

In street-widening proceeding held 
that benefits to remaining parts of lots 
not condemned should be assessed ( Mis- 
souri Supreme Court: City of St. Louis 
v. Rossi, 64 S. W. 2d, 600). 

Abutting land held assessable for street 
widening, although not benefited in use 
to which presently put—cemetery use; 
nearby property on intersecting street 
held. also. assessable (New Jersey Su- 
preme Court: Inhabitants of City of 
Plainfield v. Cleary, 168 Atl. 628). 

Street in which sewer was maintained 
held not subject to vacation by court as 
being useless (Pennsylvania Superior 
Court: In re Vacation of Gallagher 
Street, Borough of Bellevue, 168 Atl. 
185). 


Taxation 

Tax levy held properly to include item 
covering possible collection deficit ( Mich- 
igan Supreme Court: Burnett v. City of 


Grand Rapids, 250 N. W. 320). 


Traffic Regulations 

Statute requiring motor-vehicle drivers 
to exhibit driver’s license to police offi- 
cer on demand held valid as to non-resi- 
dents, as well as residents; officers not 
liable for brief detention of driver from 
state requiring no license (New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals: Pine v. 
Okzewski, 170 Atl. 825). 

Ordinance forbidding “leaving” of ve- 
hicles, ete., on streets held inapplicable 
to temporary leaving while making de- 
liveries (New York Supreme Court. Ap- 
pellate Division: Russell v. James Butler 
Grocery Co., 267 N. Y. Supp. 136). 


Treasurer’s Bond 


City Treasurer’s bond held to cover 
loss through his deposit of funds in in- 
solvent bank of which he was officer 
(Nebraska Supreme Court: City of Co- 
zad v. Thompson, 252 N. W. 606). 
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“Our fuel saving is *4 to *5 per 8-hour day 
with the ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel” ; 


e e says the Chairman of a Kansas County Board of 
Commissioners, whose “Caterpillar” Diesel Fifty 
Tractor pulls a 12-foot grader on 70c 

to 80c worth of 41/2c fuel per day. 


“Pennsylvania, the Dick Company 


Near Audenried, 
is using “Caterpillar” Diesel Sev- . 


Near Seattle, this “Caterpillar” 

Diesel Fifty builds trails in clay 

soil, operating on 131/2 to 14 gal- 

lons of low-price Diesel fuel per 
8-hour shift. 


The fuel economy of the “Cater- 
pillar” Diesel makes power dollars 
do more work—gives public bod- 
ies more miles of road for fewer 
taxpayers’ dollars—gives contrac- 
tors the advantage of lower costs, 
bigger spread between expense 
and income. For the “Caterpillar” 
has added simplicity and a uniform 
high standard of performance. Get 
the complete story. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Fifty Tractor. 
pulls a “Caterpillar” Grader on 
the Puebla to Oaxaca highway. 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 
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Government Activities 
\ T (These National Taxeaters).—By T. 
S . Harding. Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, 
{ Vew York, 1934. 381 pp. $2.75 from Tue 
American CITY. 
\ chemist discusses the relative efficiency of 


Government and business and awards the palm to 
Government, backing up his contentions with a 
number of specific illustrations. The book is 


written in refreshing style and emphasizes in a 
d manner the value of the scientific services 
which the Government is performing for us. It 
much-needed antidote to the flood of unin- 
formed destructive abuse which has been heaped 
upon governmental act.vities and expenditures 
iring recent years. 
The philospohy of the book is revealed in the 


following quotation: “To such things, then, 
the modern philosophy of Government inevitably 
eads. Science calls the pace. In a way such 


service is costly, yet tremendous profits constantly 
accrue therefrom to private enterprise whose rep- 
resentatives, smarting under what they call heavy 
taxes, demand the utmost economy and decreased 
governmental expansion. It requires a_ highly 
trained and specialized personnel to carry on 
these Government activities. The work must be 
continuous. It cannot be dropped on the appear- 
ance of banking or industrial depression, or at 
the whim of politicians who fear to offend ig- 
norant constituents. Indeed an entirely new and 
thoroughly modern mental attitude is necessary 
for the intelligent consideration of present-day 
governmental problems so that their relative im- 
portance may be evaluated accurately and sensi- 
bly. . . . Science marches on and business con- 
stantly exploits its findings. As it does so the 
increasing complexity and ramifications of the 
Government, both in the field of crime and in 
that of business and industry, must elaborate. 
Indeed, this very expansion occurs at the express 
demand of the self-same agencies which decry 
paternalism, bureaucratic growth, and the en- 
croachments of Government upon industry. The 
circle can only be broken by setting back the 
clock. The trend towards collectivism and social- 
ization is inevitable.” 
Maser L. Wacker. 


Government and Administration 


The Governmental Research Association (850 
E. 58th St. Chicago, Ill.) has published the Pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the Association 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., November 8-9, 1933, 
in conjunction with the National Conference on 
Government arranged by the National Municipal 
League. The Round Table discussion included 
the following topics: Fire Protection Classifica- 
tion, presented by George W. Booth, Chief Engi- 
neer, National Board of Fire Underwriters; Mys- 
teries of Basic Fire Insurance Rates, by Leon A. 
Watson, Expert, Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey; Economizing by Increasing School Build- 
ing Utilization, by Robert M. Goodrich, Exec- 
utive Director, Providence Governmental Research 
Bureau; Economy in Education, by William G. 
Carr, Director, Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association; and Magnitudes, Efficiencies, 
and Economies in American Public Education, by 
David Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 50 mimeographed pp. $2.00 (Apply to 
the Governmental Research Association.) 


Markets 


“The Municipal Markets of Buffalo, N. Y.” is 
the title of a study by the Buffalo Municipal Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., issued February, 1934. It 
covers costs, revenues and equipment of five dif- 
ferent markets in the city. 23 mimeographed pp. 
Charts. $1.00. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


Local Government Costs 

The Cost of Local Government to the Citizen 
Cincinnati” is a report of 59 mimeographed 
Pages, prepared by the Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research for the Committee on Co- 
©rdination and Cooperation in Hamilton County. 
Neport No. 55; February, 1934. Tables; charts. 
(Apply to the Bureau, 619 Gwynne Bldg., Cin- 
¢cinnati, Ohio.) 


ot 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Pension Systems 

The Retirement of Public Employees in Vir 
ginia: A Manual for the Development of Munic 
ipal Pension Plans.—By Rowland Andrews Egger, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science, and 
Head of the Bureau of Public Administration, in 
the University of Virginia; with the assistance of 
the Committee on Pensions of the League of Vir 
ginia Municipalities: Harry Reyner, Mayor, Neu 
port News; R. W. B. Hart, City Manager, Lynch 
burg; Frank H. Wheeler, Mayer, Clifton Forge; 
Wortley Dickey, Councilman, Richmond; E. B 
Sanford, Mayor, Farmville. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., New York, for the Institute for 

esearch in the Social Sciences, University of 
Virginia, 1934. XVI 269 pp. $4.00 from THE 

AMERICAN Ciry. 

Two legal chapters—“The Pension as an Act 
of the Government” and “The Pension and the 
Public Servant”—open the study. The object of 
the book is essentially practical—to enable local 
authorities to formulate retirement provisions to 
meet local necessities in accord with sound 
pension practice. The fact is emphasized that 
the problem is ultimately one of actuarial mathe 
matics applied to the particular situation. In the 
chapter on “Pension Characteristics of Munici- 
pal Employees” the basic principles involved 
in maintaining the actuarial integrity of pension 
funds are explained. “Salaries and Living Costs 
in the Municipal Service’ forms the basis for 
suggestions as to the exclusion or inclusion of 
employees when a contributory retirement sys 
tem is being planned. The structure of the pen 
sion system, its administration, and its adapta 
tion to the small municipality in Virginia are 
separately dealt with. Much supporting material 
is presented in appendices and bibliography. 


Finance and Taxation 

Unified Government and Tax Reform for Los 
Angeles County.—Los Angeles Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research, Inc. 132 mimeographed pp. $3.50. 

A panacea for Los Angeles County which con- 
sists chiefly of putting governmental services on a 
fee basis wherever possible, of abolishing taxes 
upon real estate, and of levying a tax of one-half 
of one per cent on bank debits. (See page 81 
of this issue.) 


Planning 

The Proceedings of the First Pacific North- 
west Regional Planning Conference, held at 
Portland, Ore., March 5-7, 1934, have been pub- 
lished by the Pacific Northwest Regional Plan- 
ning Commission in a pamphlet of 131 pages. 
The objects of the Conference, its organization, 
its program and the results are set forth. This 
is stated to be the first regional conference 
called in the United States under the planning 
program of the President and the Administrator 
of Public Works, in order to sponsor the most 
profitable use of public works projects authorized 
for the region, and to outline, subject to plan- 
ning tests, and covering a ten-year period, a 
further program of public works valuable to 
cities, states, drainage areas, and the region as 
a whole. The reports and papers bring together 
important, practical material on various aspects 
of the comprehensive program—natural resources, 
land use, subsistence homesteads, forestry, in- 
dustrial planning, coordinated transportation fa- 
cilities, waterways, comprehensive zoning, etc. 
(Apply to the Chairman of the Conference, 
Marshall N. Dana, 220 Federal Court House, 
Portland, Ore.) 


Auditing 

Municipal officials, officers of taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations, and citizen “stockholders” in public 
business will be interested in an 8-page pamphlet 
recently issued by the American Institute of 
Accountants on “Audits of Governmental Bonds.” 
It has been prepared by the Institute’s Special 
Committee on Governmental Accounting. It 
shows the benefits of independent, competent 
audits of the financial activities of public of- 
ficials, and explains the principles of the audit 
contract, and the required features of the audit 
report. 5c. (Apply to the Institute, 135 Cedar 


St., New York.) 


School Buildings 

Some Code Controls of School Building Con 
struction in American Cities.—By John W. Sahil 
strom, Ph.D. Published by Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, Neu 
York, as Contributions to Education, No. 581 
1933. VIII1+153 pp. Tables, charts. $1.50. 

This volume is presented as an evaluation of 
certain building code requirements, especially as 
they influence the safety of the occupants, the cost 
of construction, and the educational efficiency of 
the school building; with criticisms on the form 
ind method of municipal building legislation 

Among the conclusions reached are the follow 
ing 

Since education is a state function, and since 
the state has the necessary authorities to super 
vise the esse ntial phases of school building con 
struction, it is reasonable to propose that the 
state gradually assume such control School 
buildings and their uses have certain character 
istics which demand that building codes shall 
adapt requirements to special needs All the 
desirable safety measures which are likely to find 
legal sanction are recommended for inclusion in 
local building codes. In the interests of econ 
omy, efficiency, and general welfare, the experi 
ence and knowledge of school officials should be 
generally utilized in the deliberations of code- 
drafting bodies including the making of provi- 
sions for sanitation, lighting, and structural fea 
tures that have an immediate relation to the edu 
cational program, as, for example, stresses, strains 
and loadings, the widths of corridors and _ stair 
ways, and floor area per pupil 


Elections 

Election Administration in the United States 
—By Joseph P. Harris, Ph.D., Professor of Po 
litical Science, The University of Washington. 
Published by The Brookings Institution, Wash 
ington, D. C. 1934. No. 27 of the Studies in 
Administration, published by the Institute for 
Government Research. XI + 453 pp. $3.00. 


A companion volume to the author’s “Registra- 
tion of Voters in the United States.” This sec 
ond study analyses the material collected in 
1929 and 1930 in a field study of election ad- 
ministration throughout the United States and 
Canada, with the object of improving the present 
backward and unsatisfactory conditions, giving 
the usual practices, and many unusual or signifi 
cant practices, regarding overhead and rank and 
file election organization; ballots; conduct of 
elections; use of voting machines; absent and 
mail voting, canvass and _ recounts; election 
frauds; and election costs. Sound practice is 
emphasized throughout. In the second chapter 
the findings of the study are presented in brief 
form, with recommendations for improvements, 
and a suggested brief election code; this chapter 
being a committee report of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, previously published. 


Police 

The Police Chiefs’ News Letter is published 
monthly by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the President of which is Su 
perintendent Charles A. Wheeler, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. The March issue, in 4-page photo offset 
reproduction, contains many interesting items re 
garding progress in securing effective police ad 
ministration and in curbing crime; also note- 
worthy publications in the field, and persona! 
notes regarding the membership of the Associa 
tion. This is the third issue of the News Letter 
(Apply to Superintendent Wheeler.) 


City Manager Plan 

The Citizens League of Cleveland, Ohio, pub 
lishes in Greater Cleveland for April 5, 1934, 
the Executive Board’s statement of the reasons 
why Cleveland abandoned the city manager plan 
of government (“bedeviled by partisan politics 
and denied a chance to prove full worth”). A 
straightforward, analytical statement, definitely 
reciting and summarizing the conditions and 
events that led up to the abandonment of the 
plan, and indicating that the people are now 
ready to reconsider their action. 4 pp. (Ap- 
ply to the League.) 
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Stewart Road, Monroe County, Michigan, maintained with Tarvia since 1919, the year of the first successful transat' 
aeroplane flight. Top photo was taken in 1921; lower photo shows the same road today. Only the simplest, most inexp: 
maintenance is necessary to keep a Tarvia road in first-class condition. 


itie 
sive 


ARVIA penetrates deeply into the road-bed and effectively 

binds the aggregate. This means that surface stone or 
gravel is held firmly in place, so as to provide a smooth, easy- 
riding, lastingly skid-safe road. With Tarvia, existing roads 
can be put in first-class shape—quickly, cheaply —and kept 
that way indefinitely. The Tarvia field man will gladly suggest 
simple, inexpensive repair and maintenance methods that will 
protect your investment in existing roads. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


GOOD ROA DS : New York Chicago Philadel phia Birmingham Boston 
St. Louis Lebanon Minneapolis Cleveland Milwaukee 
Detroit Baltimore Columbus Youngstown Toledo 
AT LOW COST Buffalo Providence Syracuse Hartford Cincinnati 
‘ ig a Bethlehem Rochester Portland, Me. 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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Social Trends 


lation Trends in the United States.—By 
S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
. Foundation for Research in Population 
j ms. Miami University. McGraw-Hill Book 
( _ Inc., New York. 1933. X + 415 pp. 
charts. $4.00. 
monograph presents information used by 
I ent Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
in preparing its report, “Recent Social 
in the United States.” It covers the 
and distribution of population; national 
of the white population; age and sex; 
conditions; deaths and births; probable 
ind consequences of future growth; and 
pulation policy of the United States. 


Traffic 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meet 
f the Institute of Traffic Engineers, held at 
( wo. October 4-6, 1933, are issued in a 132 
photo offset reproduction volume, containing 
lth of detailed information, with many dia- 
s and charts. Important papers on different 
sions of the field of trafic engineering are 
ven, together with valuable committee reports 
nd discussions. $2.50. (Apply to the Institute, 

175 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Mimengragnee copies are available of the paper 
by Arnold H. Vey, Traffic Engineer, New Jersey 
ite Department of Motor Vehicles, on “High- 
V Facilities and Motor Vehicle Accidents,” 
presented before the Association of Highway 
Officials of North Atlantic States, held at At- 
intic City in February. The importance of 
inalytical studies of accident records is indicated, 
nd it is shown to be essential that highway 


facilities be so designed and installed that it 
will be difficult for highway users to act im 


roperly. Both applied control (signs, signals 
ind markings) and inherent control are con 
sidered; the latter method made possible by in- 
orporating, in design or otherwise, areas of 
{way from which vehicular traffic is excluded. 
This thorough study also includes a discussion 
f the importance of highway lighting in acci- 
lent prevention 15 sheets. 3 collision dia- 
grams, with analysis of accidents. (Apply to the 
uthor, at Trenton, N. J.) 


Fire Protection 
National Board of Fire 


Regulations of the 


Underwriters for the Installation of Oil Burn 
ng Equipments as Recommended by the Na- 
iona Fire Protection Association, effective 
April 1, 1934. Pocket size. 17 pp. This pam- 


phlet supersedes the edition of 1928 and the re- 
visions issued in 1931 and 1932. (Apply to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
St., New York; or 222 W. Adams St., Chieago, 
Ill.; or Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 


Planning 

rhe principal planning activities that are being 
carried on by the Federal Government through 
the National Planning Board are briefly reviewed 
by Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, Executive Officer of 
the Board, in “Planning a Better Country,” a 
‘page reprint from Engineering News-Record, 
February 8, 1934, distributed by the American 
City Planning Institute. The program—growing 
out of the recovery plans—is intended to guide 
the development of physical, economic and social 
requirements, in which the Federal Government 
will cooperate with the states and with regional 
iuthorities. 


Public Relief 

“Public Relief for Veterans in New York State 
Cities” is a report of 185 printed pages, by Fred 
Ellis Levi, issued (1934) under the joint auspices 
ft the New York State Conference of Mayors 
and the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Publication No. 29 of the Conference. The 
ters are: The Genesis and Development of 
Separate Relief for Veterans; The Forms of Ad- 
ministrative Organizations; Official Svpervision 
ind Liaison; Personnel and Physical Equipment; 
\pplicants and Cases; Relief—Scope Policies and 
Procedures; Financial Practices, Records and Re- 
ports; The Quality anc! Economy of the Relief; 
Criticisms of the Law and Its Operation— Rec. 
ommendations. $1.50. (Apply to the Bureau of 
a ‘ming and Research of the Conference, Albany, 
Y.) 


CITY for MAY, 


Highways 

“Who Shall Use the Highways—and How?” is 
discussed from the point of view of regulation 
of the size, weight and speed of vehicles in traf- 
fic, in an illustrated pamphlet of 16 pages, pub 
lished by The American Association of State 
Highway Officials, 1222-24 National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. The discussion is definite and 
clear in the presentation of principles and stand- 
ards in the matters of highway efficiency, safety, 
and protection. (Apply to the Association.) 


Welfare 

The Family Welfare Association of America 
(130 E. 22d St., New York) has recently pub 
lished a pamphlet prepared by Linton B. Swift, 
General Director of the Association, on “New 
Alignments Between Public and Private Agen 
cies in a Community Family Welfare and Relief 
Program.” The basic principles of the work of 
both public and private agencies—the epoctalis 
ing and experimentation that the private organi 
zation may accomplish in service to human need; 
the leadership of the public agency in interpret 
ing community needs and in stimulating the ac 
tion of others—and the way in which each may 
cooperate with and supplement each other, are 
discussed The specific 
through the illustration of a composite city which 


discussion is made 
has both a public and a private agency. 72 py 
(Apply to the *Association.) 


Civil Service 

The Fifth Eastern States Regional Conference 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada was held in Trenton and Princeton, 
N. J., November 24 and 25, 1933. Its Proceed 
ings have been issued in a volume of 146 pages 
Much of the material presented in papers and 
discussions deals with the policies of the new 
agencies of the Federal Government. (For in- 
formation as to the availability of this report. 
apply to Mildred Medinger, Personnel Examiner, 
Department of State Employment and Registra 
tion, Baltimore, Md., Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Conference.) 


Local Government 

A study of “Charter Revision for the City of 
New York,” a plan prepared by the Division of 
Research in Public Administration, Department 
of Government, Washington Square College, New 
York University, has been published by the Uni 
versity (February, 1934) in a pamphlet of 104 
pages, with charts showing the present and the 
proposed organization of government for New 
York City. The Recommendations are given in 
an opening chapter. The Introduction gives the 
history of the urban and metropolitan growth of 
the city, and of the evils which have led to a 
recognition of the need for the fundamental re 
construction of the city’s government, with an 
outline of the principles of reconstruction fol 
lowed in the proposed plan. Separate chapters 
then deal with the details of such classified 
changes. (Apply to New York University, Wash 
ington Square, New York City.) 


Municipal Problems 

A report on “Use of Private Cars by City Em 
ployees on City Business: Rates Paid” (No. 81, 
February, 1934) has been made by the American 
Municipal Association (Drexel Ave. and 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill.); Paul V. Betters, Executive Director 
of the Association. The material has been secured 
from questionnaires filled out by about 100 large 
American cities, and the answers show a wide 
variety of methods for compensating municipal 
employees who use their private automobiles on 
city business. Thirty-five cities report no com 
pensation paid for this use, and in most of these 
all vehicles used in city service are city-owned. 
Methods of payments in use in other cities in- 
clude: monthly basis; mileage basis; annual 
rental; gas and oil allowance; depreciation; trav 
eling expenses; with various arrangements under 
each method. 8 mimeographed pp. 25c. A 
complete list of the Association’s Information Re 
ports is given, with prices. (Apply to the Asso 
ciation.) 


Recreation 

The February, 1934, Bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library is devoted to a selected 
bibliography on “Camps and Camping,” compiled 
by Mabel A. Badcock. It includes only recent 
material on the organization, supervision, and 
program planning of camps for boys and girls and 
the training of camp leaders and counselors. 
4 pp. 10c. (Apply to the Foundation, 130 E. 
22d St., 


New York.) 
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Recreation 

A first-hand study of what 5.002 representative 
men and women in 29 cities are doing in their 
leisure time is presented by the National Reer: 
ation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, in a report of 83 mimeographed pag: 
The field work of gathering the data was carried 
on by Beatrice Stearns, and the utilization of 
the returns by George D. Butler Replies in 
dicate clearly that “the things which people are 
now doing are not what they most want to 
but are the things they find it possible 
within the limited resources at their dispos 
Ihe outdoor, participatory activities and the oj; 
portunities for music, drama, and social and edu 


cational activities that they desire can be met 
only through community effort The quest 
naire forms used in obtaining the informat 
are included, and the data are assembled 


analyzed from a number of different points of 
view, with constructive purpose $1.00 (Ay 
ply to the Association.) 


Ordinances 

The Municipal Reference Library of Chicag 
has sent out—March 20, 1934—another mime: 
graphed list (No. 28) on “What Our City 
Councils Are Doing: Brief List of References t 
Ordinances Introduced in or Passed by the City 
Councils of Large Cities.” 7 sheets This may 
be borrowed for copying (Apply to Frederick 
Rex, Librarian, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, IIL.) 


Schools 


Three pamphlets issued by the Michigan Com- 
mission of Inquiry Into County, Township and 
School District Government, forming reports in 
the Michigan Local Government Series, com 
mand attention. Lent D. Upson is Director of 
the Inquiry. These reports are: (1) “Local 
Finance and Procedure,” by Loren D. Miller, of 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Reearch, 
September, 1933, 97 pages; (2) “Population 
Trends,” by George T. Ragsdale and Lent D 
Upson, of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental! 
Research, “Natural Community Areas,” by J. | 
IThaden, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Michi 
gan State College, and “Rural Land Zoning 
by P. A. Herbert, Professor of Forestry, Mich 
gan State College, December, 1933, 27 pp ind 
(3) “School Organization in the Detroit Metre 
politan Area,” by Don S. Miller, of Wayne Un 
versity, February, 1934, 18 pp. (Apply to the 
Director of the Inquiry, Detroit Bureau of Gov 
ernmental Research, 939 National Bank Bldg 
Detroit, Mich.) 


“Five Years of State School Revenue Leg 


tion, 1929-33,” is the January, 1934, issue of the 
Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association This study covers income taxe 


sales taxes (general and selective); chain store 


taxes; corporation taxes; franchise and license 


taxes; severance taxes; inheritance, estate, and 
gift taxes; state property taxes; state tax sur 
veys and state tax administration WM) pp. 25 


(Apply to National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Traffic Safety 
Applicants for 
is a manual for examiners prepared largely by 
James Stannard Baker, Secretary of the Na 
tional Safety Council Committee on the Driver 
under the direction of Sidney J. Williams, Di 
rector, Public Safety Division, National Safety 
Council (20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ll.) 
and approved by the Eastern Conference of Mo 
tor Vehicle Commisioners. The method of ex- 
amining and the actual details of procedure are 
definite and reasonable, and are presented with 
such analysis of their purpose and value as to 
show them generally applicable throughout the 
country and educationally beneficial py 
(Apply to the Council.) 


“Examining 


Other Reports Received 


Brookuine, Mass.—Brookline Taxpayers’ Ass 
ciation: Brookline’s Financial Program for 
1934. March 5, 1934. 16 mimeographed pp. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—-Annual Report of the City, 

1933. 108 pp. 

Financial Report of the Comp- 

troller, year ended January 31, 1934. 117 pp 

Winnipec, Can.—Annual Report, Hydro Electric 
System, 1933. 11 pp. 
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MATHIESON, 
Stand Guard! 


Wisconsin, relies on Mathieson 


Chlorine and HTH 


something fortress-like 
about Racine’s water purification 
plant, pictured above. Fortress-like, 
too, is the security it affords to the 
community around it, 

At Racine, and in hundreds of 
similar communities where security 
is the watchword, Mathieson Liquid 
Chlorine and HTH are major weap- 
ons of defense. 

Mathieson Liquid Chlorine is the 
consistent choice of leaders in the 
field of water purification who look 
beyond ordinary standards to the 
sense of responsibility of the maker. 
They find this responsibility reflect- 
ed in every pound of product —in 
every cylinder—in every response to 
a call for service. 


Water Department at Racine, 


“AIV’s Well~where&,, 


# 


ere 


Behind the daily dependability of 
Mathieson Chlorine stands an addi- 
tional safeguard—HTH. In emergen- 
cies, this concentrated chlorine car- 
rier is a flexible supplement to the 
standard chlorinating routine. In 
regular operation, it extends the se- 
curity of precise chlorination beyond 
the plant to standpipes, mains and 
auxiliary sources of supply. 


* * * 


Mathieson Liquid Chlorine for water 
works use is shipped in special alu- 
minum painted steel cylinders of 105 
and 150 lbs. net. In addition, multi- 
unit tank ears carrying 15 one-ton 
units offer substantial economies to 
large municipal consumers and those 
using chlorine for sewage treatment. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (Inc.), 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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@Chlorinating equipment of 

Racine Water Department, where 

Mathieson Liquid Chlorine 
is used. 


HTH—a handy chlorine | 
carrier in dry powder form 


HTH is a readily soluble dry powder 
containing a fixed amount of available 
chlorine. Many small communities use 
Mathieson HTH as a primary source of 
chlorine while users of liquid chlorine | 
keep HTH on hand as an emergency or 

stand-by supply. The Water Department of 

Racine uses HTH for 
sterilizing short lengths 
of new water main; 


sterilizing clear well; 
sterilizing new sand in 
filters, or after any re- 
pair work requiring 
men to walk on filter 
sand. HTH is shipped 
in cases of one dozen 
4-lb. cans and in boxes 
of two 40-Ib. cans. 


Soda Ash . . . Caustic Soda . . . Bicarbonate of Soda . 

Liquid Chlorine... Bleaching Powder ...HTH and HTH-15 
Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PH-Plus( Fused Alkali 
Solid Carbon Dioxide ...CCH (Industrial Hypochlorite 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name sf the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


May New York. 

Vetional Public Housing Conference. An 
meeting. Secretary, Miss Helen Alfred, 112 Bact 
19th Street, New York. 

May 10-12.—Eucene, Ore. 

4merican Water Works Association—Pacific 

Northwest Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, 

Ernest C. Willard, 720 Corbett Building, Port- 

land, re. 

May 14-16—Macon, Ga. (650) 

Association of County Commissioners of 

Georgia. Annual convention. Acting Secretary- 

Treasurer, Tate Wright, Athens, Ga. 

May 14-17.—Artantic City, N. J. (500) 

“ National Fire Protection Association. Annual 

meeting. (Hotels: Haddon Hall and Chalfonte.) 

Managing, Director, Franklin H. Wentworth, 60 

Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 16-18—Wasnincton, D. C. (200) 
imerican Institute of Architects. Annual con- 

vention. Executive Secretary, Edward C. Kemper, 

1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

May 19-20.—Excersion Sprincs, Mo. 

~ Association of Community Chests and Councils. 

dnnual meeting. Executive Director, Allen T. 

Burns. 1815 Graybar Building, New York. 

May 21-26.—Kansas City, Mo. 

National Conference of Social Work and Af- 
filiated Associations. Annual conference. Gen- 
eral Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 82 North High 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 23-25.—Wasnincton, D. C. 

National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. Secretary, A. W. Koehler, 1615 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

May 24.—New York. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. Annual 
meeting. General Manager, W. E. Mallalieu, 85 
John Street, New York. 

May 30—June 1.—Toronto, Ont. (250) 

American Association of Museums. Annual 
meeting. Director, Laurence Vail Coleman, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

June 1-2—Frankuin, Pa. (40) 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, R. 
W. Crist, Chamber of Commerce, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

June 4-8.—New York. (1,200) 

American Water Works Association. Annual 
convention (Hotel Commodore.) Secretary, 
Beekman C. Little, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York. 

June 45.—Fort Morcan, Coro. (75) 

Colorado Municipal League. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Don C. Sowers, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 

June 5-6.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America. Secretary, A. J. 
Chesley, State Board of Health, St. Paul, Minn. 
June 6-7.—Wasnincton, D. C. (100) 

Conference of State and Territorial Health Of- 
ficers with the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Address: Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Jone 6-8.—Rocnester, N. Y. (325) 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, Morris B. 
Lambie, Director of the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 9-10.—Greenwicn, Conn. 

New England Association of Commercial Ex- 
ecutives. Annual meeting. Secretary, Lewis W. 
Neweld, Salem, Mass. 


June 11-13.—Monrtreat, Que. (300) 

Canadian Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. General Secretary, Dr. J. T. Phair, 
Spadina House, Toronto, Ont. 


June 12-14.—Jamestown, N. Y. (500) 

Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal Of- 
ficials of the State of New York. Annual con- 
William P. Capes, City Hall, 
any, 


June 13-14.—Wavxecan, Int. (100) 
Illinois Association of Sanitary Districts. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, G. H. Rade- 


baugh, Urbana & Champaign Sanitary District, 
Urbana, III. 
June 14-15.—Green Bay, Wis. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Frederick MacMillin, 114 
North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 

June 18-19.—Hampton Beacn, N. H. 

American Shore and Beach Preservation Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Victor Gelineau, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 


June Onto. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, G. A. 
Renard, 11 Park Place, New York. 

June 19-21.—Srroupsspurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs. 
Annual convention. Secretary, J. Herman 
Knisely, Bureau of Municipalities, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

June 19-22.—Burrato, N. Y. 

Smoke Prevention Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Frank A. Chambers, 1411 
City Hall Square Building, Chicago, III. 

June 24-30.—MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (1,000) 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Annual convention. Executive Secretary, Her- 
bert U. Nelson, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

June 25-29.—Hor Sprines, Va. 

{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers. An 
nual summer convention. Assistant National 
Secretary, H. H. Henline, 33 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

June 25.—Sartr Lake City, Uran. 

American Legislators’ Association. Western 
Bus and Truck Conference. Executive Director, 
Henry W. Toll, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

June 25-28.—Denver, Coto. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Semi-annual meeting. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th Street, New York. 

June 25-27.—Srate Pa. 

Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ Associa 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
I. M. Glace, 506 South Office Building, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 

June 26-28.—Buruincton, Vr. (200) 

New England Association of Fire Chiefs. An- 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, John W. 
O’Hearn, 99 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
June 28-29.—Epmonton, Atta. (100) 

Union of Alberta Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, J. FE. Fraser, 
Wetaskiwin, Alta. 

June 30—Jury 6.—Wasnincton, D. C. (10,000) 

National Education Association of the United 
States. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. W. Crab- 
tree, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Jury 11-14.—Vancovuver, B. C. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 
West 39th Street, New York. 


Jury 12-14.—Martinsvitte, Va. 

American Water Works Association—Virginia 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Ww. 
Snidow, 601 State Office Building, Richmond, 
Va. 

Jury 19-22.—Lyon, France. 

International Union of Local Authorities. Sixth 
congress. General Secretary, E. Vinck, 3 bis, 
Rue de la Régence, Brussels, Belgium. 


Jury 20.—New Yor«. 

Conference on the Educational Plant and the 
City Plan. Chairman, Dr. N. L. ~~ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. 


Jury 25-27.—Micuican City, (250) 
Indiana Association of Chiefs of Police.  An- 

nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. G. Ever- 

sole, Sheriff, Lafayette, Ind. 

Avcust 6, or.—Cnicaco, Itt. 


National Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives. Annual session. (North- 


western University.) Secretary, John N. Van der 
Vries, 607 First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, TI. 


Aveust, Secono Week or.—Ricuriecp, Uran. 


(300) 
Utah State Municipal League. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, P. K. Nielsen, 


Price, Utah. 
Avucust 16-17.—Harrissurc, Pa. (250) 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary, Herman A. Early, City Hall, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Aucust 20-24.—New York 

National Association of Public School Business 
O ficials. {nnual meeting. (Hotel Astor.) 
Secretary, John S. Mount, Inspector of Accounts, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Tren 
ton, N, 
Avcust Wis. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs. An 
nual convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, 
Yonkers, N. y 
Aveust W. Va. 

imerican Water Works Association—Central 
States Section. {nnual convention. Secretary, 
H. L. Nelson, 2435 Koppers Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Aveust Pa. (300) 

Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association. An 
nual convention Secretary, F. B. T itus, Chief 
of Police, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Avcust 29—Sepremsper 1.—Wasnincton, D. C. 


(300) 
International Association of Municipal Elec 
tricians. {nnual convention. Secretary, j 


Harth, Columbia, S. C. 
Aucust 30-31.—-Pittspurcn, Pa. (200) 

National Shade Tree Conference. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. R. P. White, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, 3 
SEPTEMBER 3-6.—PAsADENA, CALIF. 

{merican Public Health Association. innual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Serrember Ky. (300) 

4merican Institute of Park Executives and the 
{merican Park Society. 4nnual convention. 
Executive Secretary, William H. Walker, 2234 
Inglewood Place, South Bend, Ind. 

SepremBer 17-19.—Sante Fe, N. Mex. (100) 

American Water Works Association—Rocky 
Vountain Section innual meeting. Secretary- 
Treasurer, B. V. Howe, 437 State Office Building, 
De nver, Colo 


Sepremper Pa. 

Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. innual convention. 
Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 East 
Street, Chicago, III. 


SEPTEMBER 24-28.—CLEVELAND, Onto. 

{merican Transit Association. 4nnual con- 
vention. General Secretary, Guy C. Hecker, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sepremsber 24-27.—Wasninctron, D. C. 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
{nnual convention Secretary, George Black, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Serremper 26-28.—Rocuester, N. Y. 

International Association of Public Works Of- 
ficials. {nnual convention. (Sagamore Hotel.) 
Secretary, A. M. Anderson, 100 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Octoper 1-5.—CLeveLanp, Onto. 

National Safety Council. {nnual congress. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


Octoper 15-17.—Sr. Louis, Mo. (300) 

International City Managers’ Association. An- 
nual convention. Executive Director, Clarence 
E. Ridley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, III 


Octoser 15-18.—Waco, Texas. (350) 

Southwest Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis A. Quig- 
lev, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Novemser 8-10.—Omana, Nesp. 

{merican Water Works Association—Missouri 
Valley Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, 
Earl L. Waterman, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Iowa 
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The Golden Jubilee 
Maintenance Kettle 


No. 84-HD-1, an oil-burning 
tar and asphalt kettle of 
50-75-gallon capacity. Shown 
with Littleford Hand Spray 


Attachment, Mounted on 

pneumatic tires It is a 

UTTLerorn mighty fine low-priced main 
tenance unit. Write for 


Bulletin J-1; it tells all 
about our maintenance ket 
tles. 


Road Maintenance 


EQUIPMENT 


The Trail-O-Heater with Motor Spray Attachment \ 
300-gallon kettle that can be trailed at high speeds 


This spring, Littleford Bros. offer to highway offi- 


cials and paving contractors an enlarged and remark- 
sittlefore ll- Stee anDeebBox, the too 

box that is built like a Safe. Complete ably complete line of Road Maintenance Equipment. 
information given in Bulletin G-6 
Write fer it Tar and asphalt kettles of all sizes, pressure distribu- 


tors, tool boxes, surface heaters, crack and joint fillers 
—well over a hundred items, all designed to help 
your men do better work at less cost. Get more 
maintained miles out of your highway dollar—use 
Littleford equipment. 


Road Maintenance 
SINCE 1900 


LITTLEFORD BROS, 500 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI,® 


Use the Littleford Surface Heater to 


repair sheet asphalt surfaces, take 


bumps out of bituminous macadam 
streets, restore skid-proof surface. Write 
for Bulletin 1-3 


During May we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CITY 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


rHE NEW PAVEMENT CORE DRILI 


Pavement Core Drills 


State, county and municipal highway 
departments, as well as contractors re- 
sponsible for road and street mainte- 
nance, have generally adopted the Mud- 
jack method of leveling concrete pave- 
ments by drilling holes through the con- 
crete slab and pumping mud underneath. 
Heretofore a portable compressor. truck- 
mounted, and hammer drills have been 
used for the drilling, with a Mud-Jack 
to pump the mud. Many instances of 
the development of cracks running from 
one hole to another as a result of heavy 
trafic on the road have been noted, re- 
sulting from the fact that the hammer 
drill cut only part way down and then 
broke through the pavement. causing a 
large amount of spalling at the bottom. 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., 400 North 
Michigan Avenue. Chicago, IIl., has de- 
veloped a core drill particularly for Mud- 
Jack work. The drill consists of a rotary 
mechanism with a ratched feed to force 
the core barrel into the rock or the con- 
crete. A core barrel is screwed to the 
spindle, the bottom end of the barrel 
being notched so that it will roll over 
shot. The shot are fed through a cup at 
the top of the core barrel, as is also the 
water circulation. The rotary mechanism 
is driven by a gasoline engine, and a 
water tank is provided for carrying a 
supply of circulation water. All this me- 
chanism is mounted on a_ four-wheel 
hard-rubber-tire truck, which is self-pro- 
pelled by chain drive from the gasoline 
engine for short moves. 

In tests thus far run it has been found 
that the average length of time required 
to drill a hole through 9 inches of pave- 
ment is approximately 514 minutes, the 
concrete being reinforced with steel and 
containing limestone aggregate. When 
chert or flint gravel is used, the time is 

8 minutes. 

‘he manufacturer claims that core 
drills perform the desired function with- 
out damage in any way to the roadway 


and provide a hole with a smooth wall 
instead of a rough irregular wall. It is 
estimated that the cost of doing the drill- 
ing with a core drill is less than with a 
hammer drill, since the investment in the 
core drill is considerably less and elim- 
inates a portable air compressor. The 
operating costs of the core drill are low- 
er, for the bit costs are less and the gas- 
oline consumption lower. The core drill 
may also be used to take sample cores 
of pavements for inspection of the struc- 
ture. materials and thickness. and anal- 
ysis by crushing tests. 


Power Lawn Mowers of 
Mechanical Simplicity 

Stearns power lawn mowers, made by 
E. C. Stearns & Co.. Syracuse. N. Y.. are 
characterized by skillful practical 
engineering. built with a background of 
over forty years’ experience. The cutting 
units are specially designed and con- 
structed throughout to yield maximum 
efficiency under the most severe .condi- 
tions. The engines of these mowers are 
by Briggs & Stratton, and the bearing 
equipment consists of Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. Norma-Hoffman ball bearings and 
Timken tapered roller bearings. Chrome 
alloy steel of heavy lipped edge section 
is used in the bed plate knife. and special 
high-carbon manganese steel is employed 
for the cylinder knives. 

The revolving cylinders are built with 
five knives double-riveted to heavy malle- 
able iron spiders mounted on oversize 
steel shafts. and the rear roller on all 
models is sectional to facilitate turning 
and handling the machine. Tension ad- 
justments are provided for all drive 
chains on all models, and disc clutches 
positive in action insure entire freedom 
from turf marring and cutting by the 
drive wheels. Stearns castings are used 
for all grey iron parts. The top plate of 
each machine is a one-piece, heavily 
ribbed casting which not only serves to 
support the engine, but also eliminates 
the use of handle braces of the usual 
type. The tubular steel folding handle 
reduces the space required for storage. 
Smooth, dependable power, so essential 
to the operation of any power-driven 
lawn mower, is provided in the four- 
cycle air-cooled motors, and extreme sim- 
plicity of design, with consequent ease 
of operation and freedom from mechani- 
cal difficulties, insures long and satis- 
factory engine performance with a mini- 
mum of attention, and permits them to 
be started and operated by any one. with- 
out previous experience and without in- 
struction. These lawn mowers are made 
in the following models, No. 18, No. 21. 
No. 24 and No. 27. 


Eleetro-Hydraulic Valve 
Controllers 


Solenoid - operated electro - hydraulic 
valve controllers for any cylinder-oper 
ated valve or sluice-gate having either 
air or water operation, which can be op 
erated by remote control or automatical 
ly by float or pressure switches. are 
manufactured by the Benton Harbor En 
gineering Works. 307 East Main Street. 
Benton Harbor. Mich. The solenoid can 
be furnished for operating the control 
lers by any current as well as by storage 
or dry cell batteries. 

These controllers are used for pump 
ing units, storage tanks. filter plants. 
sewerage systems and other places where 
automatic or remote control over the 
valves is desired for controlling — the 
water in any predetermined manner. 
They may be obtained in single or double 
styles. which give a choice of a con 
troller that completely opens or closes 
the gates when operated or one which 
opens or closes the gates to any desired 
position and holds them in that position 
for controlling the flow. 


Consoer, Older and Quinlan 
Changes Its Name 


In February. 1934, Consoer, Older and 
Quinlan, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill., changed its name to Consoer. 
Townsend, Older and Quinlan. Darwin 
W. Townsend, associated with the com- 
pany since 1928 in a consulting and ad- 
visory capacity, has now became a mem- 
ber of the firm. Mr. Townsend will be 
in charge of the office at Room 704, 757 
North Broadway. Milwaukee. Wis.. where 
his services will be available for construc 
tion and operating problems in sewage 
treatment. 


Worcester to Install 
New Police Radio System 


The Chicopee Falls Division, Westing 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., was the successful 
bidder for the new police radio trans- 
mitter to be installed by the city of 
Worcester, Mass. Westinghouse was 
represented by the Gamewell Company. 
of Newton, Mass., in the negotiations. 

The transmitter to be installed has 
a maximum power of 250 watts and is 
capable of covering a city of about a 
half-million people. It is a new design 
recently announced by the local company, 
and installation will require only two 
weeks. The installation, including anten- 
na constructions, will be handled com- 
pletely by the Westinghouse company. 
Bosch receivers, made locally by the 
United American Bosch Co., Springfield, 
Mass., will be used on all the police cars. 
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TRINIDASCO 
—cold-laid 
Asphalt Pavements 


Trinidasco—the Native Lake asphalt 
mixture that is laid cold—is prepared 
with the same grades of stone, sand and 
other mineral aggregate and Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt used since 1876 in the con- 
struction of standard types of Trinidad 


hot-mix pavements. 


Trinidad is the safest asphalt for dur- 
Trinidasco cold-laid pavements 
have a high coefficient of friction, and 


ability. 
are safe for modern traffic. 


cold-laid pavements are 
. . for resur- 
.. for maintenance. Trinidasco 
is convenient . . . can be laid with hand 


tools or mechanical devices immediately 


Trinidasco 
used for new construction . 


facing . 


after preparation, or from stock piles. 


Specifications and full particulars cov- 
ering mixtures for asphaltic concrete, 
asphalt macadam and sheet asphalt 
(binder and top) pavements furnished 


on request. 


THE 
BARBER ASPHALT 
COMPANY R 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
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American 
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THE RIGHT ROLLER FOR THE 
RIGHT JOB 


There is a complete range of models and sizes to choose 
from—and, whichever you choose, you can depend 
upon satisfactory performance — because it's a 


BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 
ROLLER CO, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.,U.S.A. 


CHIP SPREADERS — SAND SPREADERS 
ROAD GRADERS — ROAD DRAGS 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


“Exclusive—Yet Not Expensive” 
COMFORT — CONVENIENCE 
Two Blocks From Grand Central 
Few Minutes From Pennsylvania Station 
Inthe Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 
All Rooms With Bath 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.50 Single 
To 83.50 Double 


TWO ROOM SUITES 
From $4.00 Single 
To 86.00 Double 


The WEBSTER 


40 West 45th Street, New York City 
F. W. BERGMANN, MGR. 
Formerly Mgr. Pennsylvania Hotel. 
New York, N. ¥.—Shelton Hotel, N. Y. 


it helps. 
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A New Crankcase Oil Filter 
\ filter which cleans oils drained from 
rnal-combustion engines in every type 
leet operation, removing non-lubricat- 
elements from drainage oils, has been 
sunced by Skinner Motors, Inc., 2231 
Dalzelle Street, Detroit, Mich. This 
<:ream-Line filter is said to clean crank- 
case oil for as little as 4 cents a gallon. 
Complete removal of all contaminants in- 
irious to proper lubrication is accom- 
plished by the filter upon the principle 
of edge filtration, in which thousands of 
flexible dises 154 inches in diameter with 
holes in the center are stacked in a col- 
umn and the oil is forced by either pres- 
sure or vacuum to pass between and not 
through the flexible discs. As these flex- 
ible discs are compressed to a pressure 
of 80 pounds, they form a more or less 
solid pack; thus when the oil passes be- 
tween the discs, it is separated into al- 
most molecular or vapor form, and the 
impurities are collected at the edge and 
never penetrate within the pack proper. 
Because of this it is merely necessary to 
reverse the operation, and the pack au- 
tomatically frees and cleans itself of the 
material filtered out. This eliminates 


the replacing of the filter pack except 
once a year, thus keeping the cost of op- 
eration low. 


CEMENTING A SPONGE RUBBER 

EXPANSION JOINT TO THE END OF 

THE HAND RAIL BEFORE POURING 
THE POST 


Sponge Rubber Expansion Joints 
A specially compounded sponge rub- 
ber, highly elastic and resistant to aging, 
has been developed by the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for use 
as an expansion joint material. When 
installed, the material is placed under 
compression so that during contraction 
of the structural material at the joint due 
to low temperature, the sponge expands, 
approaching its original or normal state, 
and then when the reverse condition 
takes place due to high temperatures, the 
sponge compresses or contracts as the 
members expand. The joint strip does 
not protrude, because the cellular con- 
struction of the sponge rubber permits 
the compression to take place within it- 
self, the action being similar to that of 
a bellows. 

The Brook Park viaduct over Rocky 
River near the Cleveland airport, on 
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Route 43, uses this new material as ex- 
pansion joints for the handrails. The 
sponge rubber, 14-inch thick, is used in 
strips, and special-shaped pieces were 
cut to conform to the face of the rail end 
next to the post. These were cemented 
into place. The post was then poured, 
the hydrostatic weight of the concrete 
and the pouring putting the sponge under 
compression sufficient to compensate for 
the expanding action necessary to main- 
tain a tight joint under extreme contrac- 
tion movement. 


Westinghouse Receives Fort Peck 
Electrical Equipment Contract 

A contract amounting to more than 
$500,000 has been awarded to Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., for electrical equip- 
ment to be installed at the Fort Peck 
Dam on the Missouri River, Montana. 
The award, placed by the U. S. Engi- 
neer’s Corps, is for substation equipment, 
consisting mainly of high-tension switch- 
ing equipment and including four 16,667- 
kva transformers and three 1,000-kva 
transformers, two 20,000-kva synchron- 
ous condensers, a 60-ton crane, and other 
miscellaneous equipment. 

The electrical equipment when installed 
will be used in supplying power for the 
building of the Fort Peck Dam. Four 
electrically operated pipe-line dredges 
will utilize much of the power of the 
substation, and in addition sufficient ca- 
pacity will be provided for all other uses 
necessary. 

The Fort Peck project, one of the 
greatest developments in the United 
States, will serve a four-fold purpose. 
It will provide a 9-foot channel in the 
Missouri River twelve months a year, it 
will aid in flood control, provide unem- 
ployment relief, and provide a site for 
power development. When completed, 
this will be the world’s largest earth-filled 
dam and will form a reservoir of the 
Missouri River about 16 miles wide and 
180 miles long. The shore line of the 
reservoir, or lake, will be more than 
2,000 miles long. The dam will be 9.000 
feet long, 230 feet high, and 100 feet 
wide at the top. 


Automatic Priming 
for Centrifugal Pumps 

A device whereby it is possible to 
prime several centrifugal pumps with a 
single vacuum producer has been devel- 
oped by the Skidmore Corporation, St. 
Joseph, Mich. A float chamber is in- 
stalled on the suction line to each cen- 
trifugal pump, and all float chambers 
are connected in parallel to the vacuum 
producer or pump. Such an installation 
is readily adapted to several pumps of 
different sizes, types, lifts or discharge 
pressures. Any one of the battery of 
pumps thus installed may need priming 
independently of the other pumps, in 
which case the float chamber installed 
on that particular pump will start the 
vacuum producer and again lift the 
priming water to the proper level. 

This Skidmore automatic priming unit 
eliminates the necessity of an expensive 
dry pit and the expensive repairs often 
required with submerged pump installa- 
tions. It is adaptable to new and old in- 
stallations, large and small pumps, high 
and low lifts, single and double suction 
pumps, as well as to several pumps each 
of different size, type and lift, as men- 
tioned above. It is installed on the cen- 
trifugal pump at floor level. where it is 
easily accessible. 


Head of Kupferle Dies 

John Kupferle Raithel, President- 
Treasurer of the John C. Kupferle 
Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo., died re- 
cently of heart disease. The company 
was founded in 1858 by Mr. Raithel’s 
grandfather, John C. Kupferle. Being 
the only grandson, Mr. Raithel carried 
out the wish of his grandfather and en- 
tered the foundry as a helper at a very 
early age. Later he entered the office, 
and in 1925 he became President. 


Anthony Resigns as Chief 
Engineer 

The United States Pipe and Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., has announced 
the resignation of T. P. Anthony, Chief 
Engineer. Edward Hering, formerly As- 


sistant Engineer, becomes Acting Chief 
Engineer of the company. 


THE NEW FORD V-8 HYDRAULIC DUMP-TRUCK 


This truck has a 131%-inch chassis, is equipped with dual wheels and auxiliary 

springs, offered as extra equipment. The tail-gate can be lowered from the top 

as well as raised from the bottom, making the truck available for general haul- 
age, with extra cargo space on the tail-gate 
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NEW FEATURES 
EAN 
FENCE COSTS 


The only safe way to buy fence is on the basis of 
visible value; on a point-by-point check-up of fea- 
tures you can actually see. Continental fence in- 
vites this comparison. 


There has never been a better fence than Conti- 
nental. Among the new construction features are 
these: Heavier and stronger H-section line posts; 
wire of higher tensile strength; new exclusive top 
rail coupling 7 inches long fits inside as well as 
outside; new tension locking pin eliminates all bolts 
and nuts; improved pivot type hinges insure perfect 
gate operation without any maintenance. 


See Continental fence before you buy and write now 
for new catalog. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. C. Kokomo, Indiana 


rers of Billets. Rods, Wire, Barbed Wire, Nails; Lawn, 
( Link, Farr um ‘oultry Fence Gates; Black Galvanized, 
G nnealed nd Special Coated Sheets: Galvanized Roofing 


‘ Seal Roofing) and Kindred Products 


Chain Link 
FENCE 


OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


of Ouality’ 


THE AMERICA 


Rotary type 
Mower used 


on same tractor 


= Gravely Motor 
PVE Plow & Cult. Co 


BOX 107 
DUNBAR, W. VA 


tallest weeds 
or grass... 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
SH BEACH AND POOL EQUIPMENT 
7] The standard of 
‘aid safety, the world 
| Ne B-189 over. A com- 


plete line of ap- 


: i ~ 

=> proved appara- 
WRITE FOR CATALOG - tus. 
AND PRICES 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


TOOLS 


PRUNING SAWS AND SHEARS 
TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 
NURSERY SPADES 


Over 600 items carried in stock for the care of trees 
and landscape development. 


Write for 80-page Catalog 


LEONARD & SON 
PIQUA, OHIO 


A. M. 


TINENTAL 


"7 


FENCES 


PROPERTY 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 


New Catalog sent upon request. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company. Inc. 


201 Stewart Block Obie 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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4 RAILROAD WATER LINE OF TRANSITE PIPE 


FOLLOWING THE CURVE 


OF THE TRACK AND 


REMAINING WATERTIGHT IN SPITE OF VIBRA 


TION CAUSED BY PASSI 


Asbestos-Cement Pressure Pipe 


Composed of a mixture of asbestos 
fiber and portland cement, formed under 
high pressure into a dense, homogeneous 
structure, Transite pipe, made by Johns- 
Manville Corp., 22 East 40th Street, New 
York. is produced in five pressure classes 
for heads up to 500 feet of water. Simi- 
lar pipe has been used in Europe for 
more than 20 years, and in Italy alone 
more than 3,000 miles of asbestos-cement 
pipe for conveying water are now in 
service. In Great Britain, where this 
type of pipe has been manufactured 
since 1928, it is used for many important 
works throughout the Empire on which 
loans for periods of 25 and 30 years have 
been allowed. 

In making Transite pipe the mixture 
of asbestos fiber and portland cement 1s 
built up by a continuous process on a 
revolving steel mandrel, which is rotated 
until the required wall thickness is ob- 
tained. Steel pressure rolls produce a 
dense, homogeneous structure and insure 
an intimate bond between the cement 
and asbestos fiber. The asbestos fibers 
in the pipe are analogous in their ef- 
feet to the steel in reinforced concrete 
structures, but with the advantage that 
the asbestos fibers are thoroughly mixed 
with the cement, providing uniform 
strength values throughout the material. 
The completed pipe is removed from the 
mandrel, matured in water for seven 
days, and additionally air-cured for a 
minimum of 21 days before test and 
shipment. 


Chis pipe is free from tuberculation, 
soil corrosion and electrolysis. Tubercu- 
lation usually results from a chemical 
reaction between the water in the pipe 
line and the metallic elements of the 
pipe itself. Being non-metallic, Transite 
Pipe cannot tuberculate. Its exceptional 
Corresion-resistance has also led to its 


NG D. L. & W. TRAINS 


use for mine drainage and for industrial 
process liquor lines. 

Oxygen and water, the principal 
causes of soil corrosion, in attacking or- 
dinary pipe, do not harm Transite pipe 
but are actually the curing agents of 
asbestos-cement pipe. Transite pressure 
pipe is reported to be exceptionally re- 
sistant to the action of soil acids and 
salts. It is also not affected by electric 
current inasmuch as it is a non-conduc- 
tor. 

Before shipment each section of 
Transite pipe is tested with a hydro- 
static pressure 100 per cent greater than 
the working pressure for which the pipe 
was designed. Like all portland cement 
products, Transite pipe. instead of de- 
teriorating with age, progressively in- 
creases in strength during service. This 
pipe when subjected to pressure. even 
to the bursting point. shows no evidence 
of dampness or exudation on the outside 
of the pipe. The flexible. bottle-tight 
Simplex coupling used in underground 
Transite water lines consists of a 
Transite sleeve and two rubber rings, 
the whole being easily and quickly ap- 
plied. The rubber rings not only insure 
watertightness but provide sufficient flex- 
ibility to permit movement of the pipe 
under the static and dynamic 
loads and vibration to which 
the pipe line may be sub- 
jected. The flexibility of this 
type of joint, in addition to 
permitting movements _ that 
cannot controlled, pro- 
vides a means of making long 
sweeps or curves without the 
use of special fittings. Care- 
ful cost records on numerous 
installations covering  trans- 
portation, trenching, placing, 
leveling, jointing and _back- 
filling show substantial sav- 
ings for Transite pipe. 
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Howell Made Pacific 
Coast Manager by Revere 

A. J. Howell has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast District of Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue. New York, to succeed R. H. 
Binns, Jr.. who has moved to the execu 
tive offices in New York and becomes 
\ssistant General Sales Manager. Mr. 
Howell has been with Revere on the Pa 
cific Coast since the opening of that of- 
fice in 1932, and for many years previ 
ously represented the Rome Division of 
Revere on the Coast. His office is in 
the Russ Building, San Francisco, and 
branch sales offices for this district are 
in Los Angeles and Seattle. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
to Again Exhibit at Chicago Fair 
Because of the success of its exhibit 
at the Century of Progress Exposition 
last year, the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and its subsidiary, 
the Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., will 
again be represented at the Chicago 
Fair. \ complete line of Pittsburgh 
water, oil and gasoline meters, Emco gas 
meters and regulating equipment, and 
Nordstrom lubricated plug valves, will 
be on display. The 1934 exhibit will 
occupy the same space in the General 
Exhibits Building as in 1933. 


A New 75-Gallon Tar and 
Asphalt Kettle 

In celebration of its Golden Annivers- 
ary, Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. has announced 
the Golden Jubilee 50-75-gallon tar and 
asphalt kettle, with double circulation 
of heat, which uniformly distributes the 
heat from the burner through the furnace 
shell. It is claimed that this method of 
heating permits faster heating, reduces 
coking and eliminates flashing. 

There are no vent holes along the sides 
of this kettle. and exhaust fumes must 
pass out through the vent stack. As a 
result, men can work close to the kettle 
and not be bothered by fumes. A hot 
and cold material separating screen with 
in the melting tank permits quick draw 
off of the melted material; also, quan 
tities of cold material may be added at 
any time without chilling the hot stuff. 

The outfit may be trailed at high 
speeds, because it is equipped with semi 
elliptic springs, Timken roller bearings 
and solid rubber or pneumatic tires. 
Heat guards protect the tires from the 
heat of the kettle. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE KETTLE 
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No one can tell . . 


No one can tell, beforehand, just when a life 
will be lost, serious damage be done to machinery, 
a theft occur, or when unintentional or malicious 
intrusion will cause unnecessary expense on your 
unfenced property. These things are happen- 
ing on unprotected property every day. 


But it is safe to predict that costly damage and de- 
struction as well as loss of life may be prevented by the 
erection of sturdy. durable Cyclone Fence. It is also 
a safe prediction that the public will look with favor 
upon this measure of safety and economy. Cyclone 
Fence protection is easily and economically obtainable. 

Cyclone Fence is made of rust- 
resistant copper-steel by a com- 
pany with 47 years of quality fence 
manufacturing experience. Erec- 
tion of Cyclone Fence may be 
made by factory-trained crews 
which are on our own pay rolls. 
An accurate estimate, without ob- 
ligation, may be secured upon re- 
quest. Write for catalog. Address 
Dept. AC. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Il. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


a 
SUBSIDIARY OF STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Oakland, Calif. 


ence manufactured exclusively 
entified by this trade-mark. 


of fence but is 
and 


is not 
lo ‘ Company 


AMERI CITy 


NOMOLE 


Rids grounds and 
lawns of moles in 
forty-eight hours. 


Poisonous gases, dangerous traps : 

and unsatisfactory baits are no’ 

longer used to rid grounds of moles and gophers, 
Complete information, prices and Ground Maintena 
Manual supplied free on request. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY, WESTPORT, Seeencer 


Manufacturers of sanitation and ground maintenance prod 


Coldwell “L-Twin” motor lawn nower and 
Mows and rolls simultaneously 4 to 6 acres 
With gang units attached it cuts a 60-inch 
ten acres a day. 


Above: 
roller. 

a day. 
swath, 


DEPENDABILITY . 
your lawn mowing 


and rolling equipment implies a well- Read well-built machine, 
capable of producing the finest possible results with the least ex- 
pense. 

The Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers have 
a sustained reputation throughout the country for just such De- 
pendable Performance. 


Sales and service representatives in every locality. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcn, N. Y., U. S. A 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—Hanp, 
GASOLINE, ELECTRIC 


Horse, 


THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS 


Automatic Pressure Control Valves 
Feed Water Filters Portable Fire Hydrants 
Hydraulic Engines Hydraulic Booster Pumps 


ROSS VALVE MFG. CO., INC. 


During May we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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Largest Water-W orks 
Exhibit in Years 

Coy C. Northrop, Chairman of the 
Water Works Manufacturers Association 
Exhibit Committee, reports that the ex- 
hibit at the coming American Water 
Works Association convention, to be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. June 4 to 8, will be the largest in 
years. The last call for space has been 
mailed to all member companies, and 
space allotments will be made in the 
near tuture. 

The booth equipment is of a new de- 
sion and will be used for the first time 
at this exhibit. Chromium posts and 
velvet drapes are but two features which 
will make the display of manufacturers 
equipment most attractive. Prospective 
exhibitors should immediately get in 
touch with Mr. Northup to insure an 
allotment of space. The following com- 
panies have already filed their applica- 
tions: 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co 
The Ludlow Valve Mig. Co 

R. W. Sparling 

Birch Mfg. Co. 

Pardee Engineering Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Rensselaer Valve Co. 

Buffalo Meter Co. 

Industrial Chemical Sales Co. 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 

R. D. Wood & Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Public Works Magazine 

The Ford Meter Box Co. 

The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
Bingham & Taylor Corp. 
Builders Iron Foundry 

Jenkins Bros. 

Ross Valve Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Worthington-Gamon Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Tue American City Macazine 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 

The Pitometer Co. 

Hydraulic Development Corp. 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
Engineering News-Record 
Mueller Co. 

Hays Mfg. Co. 

Badger Meter Mfg. Co. 

The Leadite Co. 

Union Water Meter Co. 

W. & L. E. Gurley 

National Tube Co. 

The American Brass Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Lead Lined Iron Pipe Co. 
The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 
National Meter Co. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 

S. Morgan Smith Co. 

Neptune Meter Co. 

Eddy Valve Co. 

Hersey Mfg. Co. 

The Dorr Co., Inc. 

The Atlas Mineral Products Co. 
Water Works Engineering 
Gillette Publishing Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
International Filter Co. 
Phoenix Meter Corp. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Sparling Reports Improved 
Business 

_R. W. Sparling, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, manufacturer of the Sparling 
main-line meter, who has spent several 
weeks in the New York District, reports 
‘hat interest in new equipment has 


showed a great increase over last year. 
Plans are being made by many water- 
works superintendents to add main-line 
metering equipment to their system in 
order to secure greater efficiency in the 
operation of the systems. 

The Sparling main-line meter in- 
stalled some time ago in the Croton 
Aqueduct is performing in a very satis- 
factory manner, and final salt solution 
tests are now being conducted. The 
large Sparling meter installed in the 
Chicago intake two miles out in Lake 
Michigan is also reported to be working 
perfectly. 


Fuller & McClintock Move 
New York Offices 

Fuller & McClintock, consulting sani- 
tary engineers, who have occupied of- 
fices at 170 Broadway, New York, for 
nearly thirty years, have moved to the 
sixteenth floor of the Park-Murray 
Building, 11 Park Place, New York. 
where larger and specially planned quar- 
ters are available. 


A New Pressure Distributor 
for Bituminous Materials 

An improved design of pressure dis- 
tributor for bituminous materials to be 
used on motor trucks has been announced 
by the Good Roads Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Kennett Square, Pa. The tank is 
of oval shape with as large a section as 
practicable, to provide maximum capacity 
with a minimum of length and height, 
thus making it adaptable to trucks of 
shorter wheelbase. The heating system 
provides for two large torch-type burn- 
ers directed into 7-inch diameter U-tubes. 
and ten 3-inch diameter return flues are 
provided to give an extremely large 
heating surface and insure against un- 
necessary loss of time in heating the 
material to the proper temperature for 
application. 

The pump is the well-known Viking 
pump and is of a size sufficient to take 
care of the maximum requirement for 
circulation. The standard is 
equipped with a heavy-duty gasoline 
power unit developing 30 horsepower, 
direct-connected to the pump and _lo- 
cated at the front end of the tank next 
to the cab, where it is protected from 
possible damage. The tank is carried 
in heavy structural saddles, and the 
whole unit is mounted on channels for 
ready installation on a truck or trailer 
chassis. 

All accessories are of the latest im- 
proved type to add to the efficient opera- 
tion of the unit. Tank lagging is op- 
tional. These distributors are offered in 
sizes ranging from 400 to 1,200 gallons 
capacity. 


Childs Enters Private 
Engineering Practice 

Fred S. Childs, associated with the 
late Col. George A. Johnson as his prin- 
cipal engineer for the past ten years. 
has now entered private engineering 
practice, with offices at 150 Nassau 
Street. New York. 
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Morse-Boulger Moves 
Principal Offices 

The Morse-Boulger Destructor Co., 
manufacturers of heavy-duty incinerator 
equipment for the disposal of garbage. 
rubbish and other waste matter, has an- 
nounced the removal of its principal 
offices from No. 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, to 202 East 44th Street, New 
York. 

During recent years, the Morse-Boul- 
ger Destructor Co. has_ installed its 
equipment in many of the sewage plants 
throughout the country for the disposal 
of fine and coarse screenings, grit. 
grease, etc. Among these installations 
are those at Milwaukee, Wis., Los Ange 
les, Calif.. and Westchester County, 
N. Y. In addition to its work in the 
municipal field, this company has made 
a specialty of solving difficult incinera 
tion problems such as the burning of of 
fensive fumes, reclamation of valuable 
matter in waste, etc. The Morse-Boulger 
Engineering Department has had thirty 
five years’ experience in this field. 


Photo by Bachrach 


WILLIAM J. CARROLL, 

NEW GENERAL SALES 

MANAGER, GAMEWELL 
co. 


Carroll Made General 
Sales Manager of Gamewell 

The appointment of William J. Car 
roll as General Sales Manager of the 
Gamewell Company, Newton, Mass., has 
recently been announced. During the 
fifteen years that Mr. Carroll has been 
with the Gamewell Company, he has oc- 
cupied the positions of Publicity Man- 
ager, Sales Engineer, and Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager of the Rock- 
wood Division of the Gamewell Company. 
He leaves his latter position at Worcester 
to take up his new duties in the main 
office of the company at Newton, Mass. 

Prior to his association with Gamewell, 
Mr. Carroll spent several years with two 
nationally known advertising agencies. 
He is a native of Boston and is one of 
the most widely known men among mu- 
nicipal officials in New England. Game- 
well subsidiaries include the Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Co., of Boston, the Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co., of Worcester, and 
the Eagle Signal Corporation, of Moline, 
Ill. The combined divisions manufacture 
fire-alarm and police signaling apparatus, 
sprinkler systems, intercommunicating 


telephone apparatus, hospital signal sys- 
tems, electric motors, traffic signals, sign 
flashers, relays. industrial timers, ete. 
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“Play-Area”’ 
Floodlight 


for the 
lighting 
of Outdoor 
Recreational Areas 


nated wert Benjamin Play-Area 


Porcelain enameled steel reflectors never need re- 
painting or refinishing. All fittings rugged, durable 
and weather resisting. 


Floodlight 


Playgrounds Swimming Pools 
Baseball Fields Horseshoe Pitching 
; Tennis Courts Courts 


Whatever your outdoor recreational area lighting 
needs may be there is a Benjamin floodlight, reflector 
or other lighting fixture to meet your special require- 
ments. 


Send for bulletin on outdoor 
recreational lighting 


Benjamin Electric Mfg.Co. 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Mention Tue 


THE AMERICA 


HOLOPHANE Lighting 
for Streets and Highways 


is Permanent 


olophane Refractors do not deteriorate in 
service. Year after year they shape th: 
light to the street—to the character of the 


roadway—to the demands of traffic. 


They are the most efficient lighting units becauss 
they provide illumination primarily where it is 
needed. They are the most economical because 
you pay only for useful light. Holophane Re- 
fractors are standard equipment with General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Line Material, and other 
manufacturers. 


For engineering service address Holophane 
Co. Ine., 342 Madison New York. 
Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


Illumination Service since 1898 


Cast Iron Pipe 


for Water and Gas 


Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 
sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 
Short Body Specials. 


Size 2 to 60-inch 


Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 
proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 


formerly 


Warren Foundry and Machine Co. 


Sales: Bowling Green Building, New York City 
Offices: 75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Crry—it helps. 
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A Section of The American City 

Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 

Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Lighting the Municipal Swimming Pool 


\IUNICIPAL swimming pool filled 
with water that is purified to 
drinking standards. and illumi- 
nated at night by submarine lights, is 
the latest unit of Chanute’s recreational 
facilities. It was constructed at the foot 
of a natural amphitheater in City Park. 
\s many as 700 bathers can be accom- 
modated at one time in the concrete 
basin. without crowding. The pool is 
170 feet long and 85 feet wide, with a 
capacity of 400,000 gallons. Most of 
the 13.560 square feet of floor surface 
is used as “play water.” and the depth 
ranges from 3 to 4% feet. The diving 
area is an elliptical basin, 9 feet deep, 
which comprises 17 per cent of the floor 
surtace. 
With the pool is a modern bathhouse 
which, built of face brick, with fluted 
columns, in Doric design, harmonizes 


in Chanute 


with the pool in the natural setting. The 
bathhouse contains dressing rooms, of- 
fice, and many modern conveniences for 
bathers. The filtration plant, made by 
the Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co.. 
East Chicago, Ind., is in the basement of 
the bathhouse. The water is taken from 
the pool through an outlet at the lowest 
level, filtered and purified, redis- 
tributed through fourteen inlets to the 
pool. The filtration system provides a 
complete turnover of the water in the 
pool in 11 hours and 40 minutes. The 
pool was not drained during the 1933 
season, and only enough water was 


added to provide for evaporation and 
the waste through scum gutters. At the 


By ROSS COOPER 
City Clerk, 
Chanute, Kansas 


end of the swimming season records of 
the State Board of Health revealed that 
the water was suitable for drinking pur 
poses. 

4 feature of the swimming pool is 
the lighting system. Twenty-four 1.000- 
watt submarine lights, nine white-way 
lights, and two floodlights, illuminate 
the pool at night. The floodlighting 
equipment was made by The Crouse- 
Hinds Co.. of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
light standards were from the Graybar 


THE ILLUMINATED SWIMMING POOL IN CHANUTE PROVIDES HEALTHFUL RECREATION AT NIGHT 
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Budge alancers: 


OME of the city’s biggest expenses 
S don’t go down in the books directly. 
The annual cost of traffic accidents has 
been estimated at $2,500,000,000. In 1931, 
35,000 lives were lost. 1,000,000 people 
were injured, Although traffic is less than 
20% at night, 40% of all accidents occur 


after dark. 


The annual bill for burglary and theft 


is close to $250,000,000. Most of this 


occurs at night. 


Lets look at the other side of the 
ledger. The present, inadequate expendi- 
ture for street lighting is only $88.000.000. 


f / Were America’s streets properly lighted, 
. 
OD STREET LIGHTING 


the public, it is estimated, would save 
$275.000,000 in the costs of traffic acci- 
dents and crime. This saving is several 


times what the better lighting would cost. 


Graybar’s experienced lighting special- 
ists can help you with technical street Yor 
lighting problems. Graybar, too,can show TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
you the latest developments in the new a 
science of traffic control. It can supply 
you with police radio equipment to ex- 


tend the long arm of the law. Graybar, 


in brief, is at the service of your depart- 


POLICE RADIO \ ment of Public Safety... Write us for 


information. 


Gr aybaR Electric Company 


OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, ®. )- 


Do you mention Taz Amenican City? Please do. 
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THIS DAY VIEW OF THE CHANUTE POOL SHOWS THE HARMONIOUS EFFECT OF THE LIGHTING 


Electric Co., of New York. The swim- 
ming pool design eliminated all sharp 
corners, which aids greatly in distribu- 
tion of light and in filtration. 

Near the bathhouse there are two 
wading pools for children, similar to the 
swimming pool in design. Ornamental 
benches, urns, and the landscaping ef- 


STANDARDS 


fects, add to the beauty of the resort. 
\ roof garden above the bathhouse is 
accessible by a stairway at one side of 
the building. 

The cost of the swimming pool, bath- 
house and all equipment was $53,633.15. 
Except for $9,963.94 in labor allowances 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration, the entire cost of the pool was 
paid from surplus earnings of the mu- 
nicipal electric and gas plants. Water 
is furnished free to the pool from the 
municipal water plant. The pool is 
operated under contract by an experi- 
enced operator, who was given a_ two- 
year lease on the equipment. 


Street Lighting and Fatal Traffic Accidents 


MAJOR cause in decreasing or in- 

creasing the number of fatal traffic 

accidents during the hours between 
sunset and sunrise is the ability or in- 
ability to see. A comparison of results 
during the months of street lighting cur- 
tailment with Detroit’s highest intensity 
of lighting in the year 1931 bears out 
this fact. 

Beginning January, 1932, the inten- 
sity of street lighting was reduced to 
approximately 65 per cent of the 1931 
value. This curtailment was carried on 
for ten months. Owing to the increase 
in fatal traffic accidents the street light- 
ing was increased, during the month of 
November, 1932, to approximately 85 
per cent of the 1931 value, which pre- 
vails at the present time. At the end of 
the year 1931 there were 36,752 street 
lights in operation; at the present time 
there are 32,931 in service, or a reduc- 
tion of 3,821 lamps. The lamps out of 
Service are scattered fairly well through- 


in Detroit 


out the entire city. In addition to this 
curtailment the voltage on most of the 
lamps is reduced approximately 5 per 
cent after midnight. 

A comparison of the day and night 
fatal traffic accidents, taken from the 
Detroit Police Department reports* for 
the first ten months of each of the past 
three years is as follows: 

1931 1932 1933 
100% 65% 85% 

Street Lighting Street Lighting Street Lighting 

Day Night Day Night Day Night 

119 124 75 151 90 138 

19% 51% 33% 67% 410% 60% 

Although there are many factors that 
have a bearing on fatal accidents, these 
figures are very significant of the fact 
that street lighting plays an important 
part. In analyzing the figures, it is 
noted that the comparison of the dav 
and night fatal trafic accidents in the 
year 1931 were 49 per cent during the 


* Data based on month in which victim died. 


daytime and 51 per cent at night. In the 
year 1932, during the greatest street 
lighting curtailment, the comparison of 
the day and night fatal traffic accidents 
shows a considerable increase in night 
fatalities, while there was a decrease in 
the day fatalities. The percentage of 
the day and night fatalities in the year 
1932 was 33 per cent during the day- 
time and 67 per cent at night. 

During the first ten months of 1933, 
when the street lighting was increased to 
approximately 85 per cent of its value in 
1931, it is significant to note the de- 
crease in night fatalities while there was 
an increase in day fatalities, the per- 
centage of the accidents being 40 per 
cent daytime and 60 per cent at night. 
This is a decided improvement over the 
year 1932, but is not comparable with 
th results of 1931. 

L. J. 


General Superintendent, Detroit Public 
Lighting Commission. 
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GENERAL ILLUMINATION encineerine co. 


Cincinneti, Ohio Carew. Tower 


What Is Certified Street Lighting? 


ertified street lighting is street illumination 
that full guarantee of Seeing Valu 
Cert sted because it insures the effective use of 


rav and equipment to provide Seeing Ability 


ve requirement of night salety and convenience 


for which all street lighting systems are built 
and maintained Certified Street Lighting 
guarantees Seeing Value The Liteindex 
guarantee Certified Street Lighting For 
conor your new ighnting program 
houk the Liteindex Fu details 
quest Csenera Illumination En 
gineering Company Cincinnati Ohio 
LIGHTING EXPERTS SELLING NOTHING BUT SERVICE 


SCO 


EQUIPMENT 


Better Times are here. \| any 


cities and towns are making 
new installations and recon. 
ditioning old equipment, 
Essco, pioneer builder of 
traffic equipment, pre- 
pared, as always, to take care 
of your requirements. 


ESSCO MFG. CO., 


100 Harrison Street Peoria, Ill, 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc., 508 East 19th Street, New York City 


Wait until you’ve seena 


“HVASS” 


before deciding upon a 


FLUSHER! 


The double unit flusher in the pic- 
ture, with suction filling attachment 
and fire hose connection, is just one 
of the reliable “HVASS” line. 


If it’s a “HVASS,” it’s dependable. 
Select the model for your city from 
our illustrated bulletin. 


Distinction / 


Perpetuating the 
traditions of Lord 
Baltimore for the finer 
things in life this new 
most modern hotel 
delights the discrim- 
inating traveler of today 
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TOO ROOMS 
Each with bath 


Radio in every room.. Garage Ser 
vice.. Restaurants and coffee 
shops equipped to serve five 
thousand people daily . 


WALTER L.JACKSON 
Managing Director 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Quiet Good Taste... 


aptly describes the atmosphere at the William 
Penn. Society, from coast to coast, patronizes 
this famous hostelry when stopping in Pitts- 
burgh. Experienced travelers appreciate the 
niceties of its service, its beautiful restau- 
rants, and the excellent cuisine .. . Rates for 
both food and rooms are much lower than 
you would expect. 


Hotel William Penn 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1600 ROOMS @ 1600 BATHS 
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The Kensico Reservoir Dam 


One of the many beauty-spots of the 
New York City Water Supply 


View from the east hill drive, showing 
the down-stream face of the dam, 
the upper and lower pavilions, 
and the pool, fountains and 

driveway 
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